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The Twentieth Century: Aug. 1960 


To Our Readers 


Every article in this number seems to explain itself save per- 
haps for what John Rosselli has written about the murder of his 
father, a cause célébre of the ’thirties. How it brings back to us the 
mystifications of pre-war Paris. In France the ’thirties were an 
age of weak governments — how little most men in the street 
realized what sort of wolf was at the door. It was the time of 
Giraudoux’s salonnard plays; of the Expo 37; of preposterous 
and all too real secret societies such as the Cagoulards; of 
Stavisky ; of Colonel de la Roque; of L’Humanité and Gringoire; 
of Weidmann as well as the three murderers of the Rosselli 
brothers. 


Nothing so much concentrated the atmosphere of the dead 
Paris than the Exhibition of 1937. The greatest work of art in it 
was Picasso’s Guernica. But the most prophetic sight, as John 
Rosselli notes, was that of the two huge pavilions, the Nazi 
German and the Soviet Russian, presumably placed in con- 
tiguity by a wit, glowering at one another and identical in their 
giant statuary. In fact the dictators had already begun their 
war, hot in Spain, cold on French soil. Both sides doled out 
money to newspapers that poisoned the air with propaganda 
about spies, plots, ‘liquidations’ and ‘unknown submarines’. 


One has even forgotten the names of the parties or groups, 
such as the one attached to the enigmatic Colonel de la Roque, 
or to the ex-Communist Fascist maire of St Denis. They were 
probably called ‘popular’ or ‘people’s’ something-or-other as 
both Fascists and Communists had an affection for bringing in 
the word ‘people’ when describing the organs of ruthless power. 
Communists still cling doggedly to the terminology of those 
days, and one supposes they think it pays. 
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The Faith of a Whig 


G. L. Arnold 


reception in quarters formerly responsive to his peculiar 

brand of old-fashioned, pre-Keynesian, Jaissez-faire 
liberalism. The Economist gave it lukewarm praise, duly noting 
its status as a major treatise, ‘the work of a first-rate mind in 
the service of a high ideal’, while regretfully dismissing its 
central argument as an intellectual “Tower of Pisa, skewed at 
its foundations and pointing a long way out of true’. Coming 
from a journal which does its best to keep the doctrinaire flag 
flying in a hostile world, this reaction says much about the 
internal evolution of liberalism since the collapse of the 
thirties. It is not only in the United States that ‘liberal’ has 
ceased to signify ‘individualist’ —- a development much deplored 
by Professor Hayek, who on these grounds prefers to declare 
himself a Whig (pp. 397 ff.). In Britain too it is no longer 
possible for Liberals who wish to stay in the business to adhere 
to the faith laid down in happier days by Burke, Smith, and 
Malthus. Perhaps it never was. It is arguable that as soon as 
the industrial revolution had really got under way, anyone 
concerned with political freedom was obliged to seek an 
accommodation with democracy, and having done so, to 
incorporate the democratic urge for equality within the liberal 
system of freedom. At any rate that is what happened to John 
Stuart Mill, and under his benevolent guidance to the later 
Liberals, who in turn paved the way for Fabianism and the 
Welfare State. These ‘collectivist’ Liberals, and their American 
counterparts, the Rooseveltian New Dealers, are hence ex- 
cluded from Professor Hayek’s Whig paradise, which leaves 
him firmly entrenched on the ‘conservative’ side of American 
politics. (He is now a United States citizen, and it is not unfair 
to say that his politics are those of the Republican right wing, 


* The Constitution of Liberty. By F. A. Hayek. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 531. 455. 


Prrecention in HAYEK’S opus magnum* has had a cool 
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though he is too sophisticated to share the nationalist obtuse- 
ness of his current allies.) 

All of which helps to explain why this massive treatise has a 
somewhat archaic ring. Britain may be technologically back- 
ward compared with America, but British politics are about the 
real issues of our contemporary world, not about an imaginary 
conflict between personal freedom — defined in strictly indi- 
vidualist terms — and collective oppression. The post-war 
debate has reflected a growing realization that we live in a 
world where the road points not to serfdom, but to a com- 
promise between freedom and planning. Professor Hayek’s 
originality lies in refusing to admit that his alarmist forecasts 
of 1944 have been disproved by the experience of the Welfare 
State, first under Labour and then under Conservative rule. 
For him there is a rigid choice between liberty — defined as 
freedom from outright coercion — and the oppression inherent 
in all arrangements which allot power to the community over 
the individual. He still holds to the doctrine that once the 
state has been grudgingly allowed to tax and police us for our 
benefit, the individual should be left free to follow his own 
bent. It is a splendid vision which suffers only from the minor 
fault of being totally unrealizable, even given social circum- 
stances more favourable than those of our highly organized 
industrial world. Indeed, Professor Hayek himself is constrained 
to admit that liberty has been steadily subverted by its own 
votaries since at least the ’seventies of the last century. Else- 
where the date of the Fall is pushed back to 1848, or even to the 
aftermath of the French Revolution, ‘the victory of the 
Benthamite Philosophic Radicals over the Whigs in England’ 
(p. 55) having served to conceal the fact that French liberalism 
was from the start corroded by rationalist notions about the 
need to organize society instead of simply letting it develop. 
Whatever the exact date of the original break with the whole- 
some tradition of Hume, Smith and Burke, the Whig doctrine 
has been increasingly overlaid by a rationalist and equalitarian 
faith which in the end blossomed out in socialism. Not only 
Marxism — Professor Hayek is opposed to all forms of social 
planning, and his most trenchant judgements are reserved 
for Fabians and Welfare-State theorists. Mr Gaitskell’s friends 
can expect no leniency from this writer. 

How has this disaster come about? There are a few passages 
which hint at something like a materialist explanation. The 
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classical doctrines ‘were developed in a society which in 
important respects differed from ours. It was a society in which 
a relatively larger part of the people, and most of those who 
counted in forming opinion, were independent in the activities 
which gave them their livelihood’ (p. 118). By contrast we 
now have a state of affairs where ‘in probably all countries 
of the West the outlook of the great majority of the electorate 
came to be determined by the fact that they were in employed 
positions.’ So private property has dwindled away — just as the 
wicked Socialists always said was going to happen if the liberal 
system was given a chance to work out its logic! For Dr Hayek 
the principal remaining safeguard of liberty lies in the multi- 
plicity of employers. The State, thank heaven, is not yet 
almighty, and the precarious freedom of the multitude is 
buttressed by what remains of the competitive system, under 
which power is effectively dispersed. “The freedom of the 
employed therefore depends on the existence of a group of 
persons whose position is different from theirs. Yet in a demo- 
cracy in which they form the majority, it is their conception of 
life that can determine whether or not such a group can exist 
and fulfil its functions. The dominant conceptions will be those 
of the great majority, who are members of hierarchic organiza- 
tions and who are largely unaware of the kind of problems and 
views that determine the relations between the separate units 
within which they work. The standards which such a majority 
develops may enable them to be effective members of society, 
but they cannot be applied to the whole of society if it is to 
remain free’ (p. 121). 

Free, that is, in Dr Hayek’s sense, i.e. competitive and 
individualist. In actual fact he is mistaken on two vital points. 
First, the dominant conceptions are not ‘those of the great 
majority’, but precisely those of the controlling minority (as 
they have always been); and secondly, this minority is not 
made up of freedom-loving, competitive entrepreneurs, but of 
planners, managers and technocrats, whether privately or 
publicly employed. The individuals composing this stratum 
may fancy themselves empire-builders held in check by an 
ignorant democracy, but their ideology is not for this reason 
any closer to the old liberal ethos than is the outlook of the 
salaried majority. Liberal society has crumbled at both ends: 
if the new urban democracy differs from the old bourgeois 
electorate, so does the emerging stratum of planners and 
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controllers. The reader of Professor Hayek would never guess 
that most of the basic decisions are increasingly made within 
that stratum. Of course there is still a difference between such 
a system and a completely centralized one, but the contrast 
cannot be adequately described in terms of the old debate be- 
tween individualism and collectivism. It is surely absurd to 
make the defence of private ownership (which has largely dis- 
appeared) the centre-piece of a neo-liberal doctrine of society. 
After the experience with wholesale bureaucratization in 
Russia, few Socialists are so crazy as to want to see property 
abolished. The question is rather how industrial society is to 
be organized, and who is to do the organizing: the great private 
corporations and their hangers-on, or public servants demo- 
cratically controlled. To this urgent debate, Dr. Hayek’s 
monumental treatise contributes precisely nothing. It cannot 
even be said to put the case for private against public control, 
or for the maximum of corporate liberty against the predomin- 
ance of the public sector, since his argument is for the most part 
directed against such threats to liberty as progressive taxation, 
social insurance, and legislation favouring trade unions. Dr 
Hayek’s views on these subjects are controversial enough, but 
they do not impinge upon the centre of the modern debate, 
which has to do with the future of the mixed economy. Instead 
a great deal of learning and ingenuity is devoted to fighting 
all over again the battles long ago decided by the successive 
victories of Lloyd George and the two Roosevelts. Thus we 
learn once more that high taxation is unfavourable to private 
enterprise (pp. 306 ff.), and that the existence of a stratum of 
idle rich must be tolerated because they alone are in a position 
to subsidize the arts and other amenities! And of course a great 
deal of wrath is expended upon town planners and other busy- 
bodies ‘who have never understood the role that prices play 
in co-ordinating individual activities’ (p. 350). But as to who 
is to make the central decisions in a society already to a large 
extent dominated and controlled by corporate ‘enterprise’, we 
are told nothing. 

Professor Hayek’s silence on this point is all the more note- 
worthy since the polemical part of his work has to do largely 
with the weakness of liberal democracy when confronted with 
the great organized pressure-groups which have grown up 
since the collapse of the free-trade era. This theme is overlaid 
by lengthy disquisitions on the threat to liberty inherent in 
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welfare policies, but it emerges whenever he turns from general 
principles to specific cases. It then appears that almost every 
organized interest (with the sole exception of the industrial 
entrepreneurs) has been responsible for some departure from 
liberal orthodoxy. Next to the trade unions and their Socialist 
sponsors, the chief sinners appear to have been landlords and 
farmers. This is among Professor Hayek’s reasons for refusing 
to call himself a Conservative. As he notes with regret, ‘the 
process of taking agriculture out of the market mechanism . . . 
began before the same was done in industry’, and it was carried 
forward ‘with the support, or even on the initiative, of the 
Conservatives, who have shown themselves little averse to 
socialistic measures if they serve ends of which they approve’ 
(p. 361). To make things worse, this happened not only in 
countries where the landed interest had the majority behind 
it, but equally in cases ‘where the agricultural population 
constituted a comparatively small part of the total but, 
because of a peculiar political position, was given privileges 
which no similar group had yet attained . . .’ In short, 
the pure logic of the liberal system was never allowed to 
operate. Not even in Britain, the homeland of the Whigs? 
No, for even here Tories and Socialists combined to interfere 
with its mechanism, joining hands to subsidize inefficient 
farmers in exchange for privileges granted to the unions. 
One gathers that a really rational solution is not likely to be 
adopted under any foreseeable circumstances: either the 
threatened interests will be too powerful to permit the market 
to operate as it should, or else the very weakness of the minority 
in question will give rise to non-economic (political, philan- 
thropic, aesthetic, etc.) arguments in favour of cushioning it 
against the march of progress and the operation of the price 
mechanism. In either case, the inefficient will be subsidized, 
and the rational outcome—the survival of the fittest, and the 
consequent disappearance of the unfit — will be hampered, to 
the lasting detriment of society. In the case of the aged and 
elderly, we are warned that pressure for increased pensions 
may ultimately stimulate a revolt on the part of the working 
population condemned by law to carry such burdens: ‘con- 
centration camps for the aged unable to maintain themselves 
are likely to be the fate of an old generation whose income is 
entirely dependent on coercing the young’ (p. 297). On classical 
principles the logic of this argument is indeed inescapable, 
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and Professor Hayek might have added that during the brief 
reign of the Social Darwinists in Germany (1933-45) a radical 
solution along these lines was adumbrated by Hitler and his 
colleagues, starting with the physically disabled and the 
insane, whose complete ‘liquidation’ was only put off by the 
war. It is noteworthy, however, that these proceedings had to 
be kept secret. There is no evidence that they would have been 
welcomed by the majority of the population, and the suggestion 
that we may see a spontaneous outbreak of violence against 
old-age pensioners on the part of their fellow-citizens has a 
faintly surrealist ring. 

It is presumably flights of professorial fancy such as these 
which induced the Economist’s reviewer to complain of the 
author’s ‘unrealism’ and ‘dogmatic extrapolation’ from real or 
asserted trends in the social field. The logic of Dr. Hayek’s 
thesis is in fact not apposite to the real conflict in an advanced 
industrial society with democratic institutions, since it is of the 
essence of such a situation that policies will reflect com- 
promises among the major groups (including the numerically 
small, but socially dominant, entrepreneurial and managerial 
stratum). It is arguable that the conflicting pressure-groups 
may muddle themselves to a standstill, and critics of e.g. 
Britain’s economic performance since 1950 might regard the 
production indices as evidence that a mixed economy is not 
ideally designed to promote the maximum rate of growth. 
But this is something quite different from holding that the entire 
trend of democratic politics is towards a kind of mechanical 
egalitarianism which inhibits progress. The United States, 
about whose future the author is particularly concerned, has 
consistently managed a fairly rapid rate of growth, and the 
recent slow-down has occurred under a Conservative adminis- 
tration which deliberately sacrificed economic growth to 
financial stability, thereby fulfilling one of Professor Hayek’s 
chief desiderata. So far as growth rates are concerned, his 
thesis is not attuned to what is really happening, but to what 
might happen if the United States were to stop growing. This 
is so unlikely that one hardly sees the need for warnings 
couched in such alarmist language. Moreover, the fact that the 
leading American advocates of planned economic growth also 
favour public works as against private consumption, suggests 
that the real debate is proceeding along quite different lines. 

Perhaps the most important controversy among economists 
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in recent years has been concerned with the shifting frontier 
between private (corporate) power and public responsibility. 
Writers like Galbraith and Titmuss have pointed to the growing 
unbalance caused by excessive private spending under con- 
ditions of public squalor, with the so-called Welfare State 
condemned to the thankless task of looking after the bottom 
strata of the population in a society which — frequent assertions 
to the contrary notwithstanding — is still far from being 
‘affluent’. No one would gather from Professor Hayek’s work 
that he is familiar with these writings. Indeed his argument 
discloses a remarkable inability to understand the nature of 
our new corporate society. To say e.g. that most people would 
be better off if they were free to enter private insurance schemes, 
instead of being covered by social legislation, not only ignores 
the problem of dealing with the bottom layer of people not 
catered for by commercial institutions; it also overlooks the 
effect on personal freedom of any further encouragement given 
to the spread of what has been aptly termed ‘the new feuda- 
lism’: i.e. the tendency for corporate management to establish 
a claim upon the loyalty of ‘its’ personnel through private 
welfare schemes and the like. Such arrangements, precisely 
because they do not have the character of a social right ex- 
tended to all citizens without distinction, represent in effect a 
limitation upon the freedom of the individual: they make it 
more difficult, for example, to change one’s employment. 
This shows how closely related equality and freedom are, and 
how dangerous it is to contract the public sphere in favour of 
arbitrary and uncontrolled arrangements which in effect place 
irresponsible power in the hands of corporate bureaucracies. 
That these same groups likewise favour useless spending upon 
marginal products — at the expense of public services whose 
value to society cannot be measured in financial terms — is 
merely another consequence of the whole unbalance which it 
is the purpose of books like The Constitution of Liberty to per- 
petuate. 

One aspect of this unbalance has to do with the tendency 
for corporate managements and trade union bureaucracies 
alike to promote a kind of social irresponsibility by pursuing 
wage policies that result in general price rises and finally in 
inflation. This well-known phenomenon is ideally suited as a 
text for an economist’s sermon, but it happens not to fit Pro- 
fessor Hayek’s propensity for putting all the blame on one side. 
4* 
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What in fact he does is to demonstrate once more (a) that trade 
union activity cannot permanently raise the general level of 
real wages, and (b) that the unions are none the less responsible 
for the post-war rise in money wages which — coupled with 
governmental credit expansion - has resulted in steady in- 
flation. Only the unions and not the corporations with their 
‘administered prices’ and their readiness to shift the burden 
on to the consumer? The blame should at least have been 
distributed more equally before the argument was pushed to 
the conclusion that the unions are cutting their own throats, 
‘for they can function only in a market economy which they 
are doing their best to destroy’. No doubt labour cannot have 
it both ways, and under a Socialist government — i.e. one 
committed to a planned economy, whether privately or 
publicly owned — the unions would have to submit to some 
degree of central regulation as is already the case in Sweden, 
without any noticeable loss of personal or collective freedom. 
But to say this is one thing; to make the reader’s flesh creep 
with talk about ‘complete subjection to control by a corporative 
state’ (p. 283) is something else again. Professor Hayek is, of 
course, an expert flesh-creeper. One recalls that in 1944 he 
refused to see any difference between the German war economy 
and the Welfare State —- they were both roads to serfdom — 
thereby helping to promote one of the more entertaining 
incidents of the British general election in the following year. 
Many people still recall the famous occasion when Mr Churchill 
(as he then was), having apparently read Professor Hayek in 
his bath, sprang to the microphone and warned the electorate 
that they might vote themselves into a Gestapo-controlled 
nightmare. The resulting panic was confined to the newspaper 
headlines, and in the fifteen years that have passed, Britain’s 
proved ability to escape the concentration camp seemed to 
have put paid to these alarms. That they are now revived 
for the benefit of American readers, suggests not merely a 
certain humourless consistency on the part of Dr Hayek, but 
also the impact of an environment in which such fears are 
taken quite literally. 

Why then is this book important ? Chiefly because the author 
of The Road to Serfdom has now underpinned that influential 
tract with a major treatise which spells out the implications of 
classical liberalism at an intellectual level not to be ignored. 
The war-time pamphlet against planning was really an 
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extremely shoddy performance, almost devoid of factual 
reference and remarkable for its intellectual dishonesty, e.g. in 
treating the Hitler dictatorship as the residuary legatee of 
European socialism. Professor Hayek’s latest work aspires to 
different goals; indeed it is self-consciously addressed to the 
task of reconstructing the theoretical foundations of liberalism in 
our epoch. For this very reason, and because it is distinguished 
by massive learning and considerable intellectual power, the 
book’s sterility is significant. It does not seem possible any 
longer to state the case for laissez-faire in a manner that is at 
once logically consistent and socially relevant. One or the 
other has to be sacrificed. It is doubtless to Dr Hayek’s honour 
that he has chosen to sacrifice relevance. What he has achieved 
thereby is the reductio ad absurdum of a theoretical system that 
was always narrower and more rigid than its devotees cared 
to admit. Intellectual fanaticism has its price. With its remorse- 
less extrapolation of the logic inherent in the liberal doctrine, 
its unflinching demonstration that individualism is incom- 
patible with the vital needs of modern society, this massive 
work stands both as a timely warning to political philosophers 
and as an impressive monument to a myth. 













Bevan in Perspective 


John Beavan 


excellence, possibly because the judgments they ex- 

pressed were fresh and surprising. It was necessary to 
correct the vulgar impression that Bevan was a violent, mal- 
evolent man careless of his country’s honour and safety and 
driven by his appetite for personal power to engage in cease- 
less party intrigue. Seldom has any vertical man of Bevan’s 
eminence been so falsely painted by his Party colleagues and 
his political opponents. Yet these pictures were not the product 
of malice; they were inspired by fear. To many good people 
Bevan appeared until recently to be a dangerous man, capable 
of wrecking his Party and damaging his country. It was 
essential to keep him down, to restrict his influence by magni- 
fying his faults, which were indubitably large, and concealing 
his virtues, which were even larger. Only when he was dying 
and after his death could nation and Party risk giving him his 
full due. And then the horizontal man was praised to excess. 
The obituary eulogies (with a few exceptions such as Mrs 
Castle’s frank but affectionate piece in the New Statesman) have 
been as ill-balanced as the orthodox criticism that was made of 
Bevan in his lifetime. 

It is, of course, not only the wish to do belated justice that 
has heaped the laurels on Bevan’s tomb. Now that he is dead 
it is possible to see him as a man of heroic stature and to-day 
there seems to be a need for the hero in politics, for the romantic 
hero who refuses to be contained by the logic of a disagreeable 
situation. That is why Mr Gaitskell is so grievously under- 
estimated. He is a realist — rational, sceptical, detached, the 
prisoner of cool common sense. It was the need for a hero that 
caused Mr Macmillan to be preferred to Mr Butler, because 
Mr Macmillan, too, behind his dandy’s mask is a romantic. 
Sir Anthony Eden was not; and his tragedy was that he tried 
to be one. 

Why then, did the Labour Party not choose Bevan as leader 
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in succession to the realist Attlee? One answer is, I think, 
that Labour has always feared to indulge its yearning for a 
romantic hero since Ramsay MacDonald led a Labour 
Government to ruin and then deserted it. Besides, Bevan 
appeared to have an excess of romanticism. There were times 
when he seemed bent upon his own political destruction, when 
he was longing for the prick of the thorns. ‘You are crucifying 
me!’ he once cried when he was being hard driven in a meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party and he extended his arms 
as if they were nailed to a cross. Yet there was some truth in 
his cry of despair. He had been trying in the previous weeks to 
put himself at the centre of the Party, the only point from which 
it could successfully be led. But his friends were pulling him 
and his enemies were pushing him leftwards, and he lacked the 
strength to resist this combination of forces. 

Some of the obituaries have argued that he was not ambitious 
and that is true if the word is deprived of all but its pejorative 
meanings. Nevertheless, it is truer to say that Bevan was 
dominated by ambition: but legitimate ambition. If ever a 
man heard the call to greatness, it was he. He felt that his rdle 
was to lead the Party and the nation, that he and perhaps he 
alone, had the superior gifts required to win power and use it 
well. But he did not hold this view consistently. He was a prey 
to attacks of self-doubt and despair and such doubts were a 
redeeming quality in a man prone to intellectual arrogance 
and to believe that he had always been right even in his most 
disastrous decisions. 

But Bevan was not ambitious in any petty way. Through a 
mixture of pride and principle he threw the leadership away. 
He would not appease the Labour establishment by con- 
cessions on principle or try to advance by intrigue, manipula- 
tion or flattery. Indeed he often affronted those whom he might 
have recruited to his cause. His crime was that he wanted to 
win power by gaining consent for policies in which he fervently 
believed; and his belief was that the working class movement 
was at heart more fundamentally radical than its established 
leaders and particularly the leaders of some of the trade unions 
who exercised great personal power through the card vote. 
Yet this was not a permanent frustration. These leaders were 
ageing and would in time be replaced by men nearer to the 
political desires of the ordinary trade unionist. And when that 
day dawned, Bevan would lead the revivified party. The 
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prediction had some foundation. Its most dramatic fulfil- 
ment was the succession of a flamboyant left winger, Mr 
Cousins, to the place vacated by that robust conservative 
Labour man, Arthur Deakin, at the head of the Transport and 
General Workers Union. It is this process of the increasing 
radicalism of trade unionism which is threatening Mr Gaitskell. 
Had Bevan lived, it is possible that the trade unions might one 
day have proffered him the crown, and that without dis- 
loyalty he could have taken it. 

Some years ago, the problem for Mr Bevan and his friends 
who wanted a more socialist Labour Party was to hasten that 
favourable trend. And the strategy chosen by Bevan was that 
by which he himself had been unseated from the last Labour 
Government. The United States, it will be recalled, was then 
bringing pressure on the Labour Government to increase its 
already substantial programme of armaments. Because taxation 
was so high and personal consumption so low, the only way 
that the Government could demonstrate its earnestness was to 
reduce its expenditure on other things; and its token of earnest- 
ness was to halt the rising expenditure on the National Health 
Service which Bevan had designed and make a nominal 
charge for prescriptions. Bevan believed that these measures 
though mere tokens, were a breach of the important socialist 
principle of maintaining a free and comprehensive health 
service. They represented, moreover, a national humiliation at 
the hands of an ally which was making unrealistic demands. 
So he said that he would not remain a member of a government 
which followed such a policy. Mr Attlee and Mr Gaitskell, the 
new Chancellor, were adamant. And Bevan went. For some 
years afterwards he and his rebellious group tried to win back 
the party to the principles of 1945. They fought for causes 
which appealed to the fervent traditionalists of the Party and 
in which some of the leaders no longer believed or regarded 
as inexpedient. They secured great victories among the con- 
stituency parties, but could not make enough progress among 
the trade unionists. If the leadership had been decisively 
beaten on some major issue, it might have had to give way and 
allow Bevan to emerge as leader. On one important issue, the 
rearming of Germany, the Bevanites almost succeeded. But 
had Attlee suffered only a nominal defeat he might have found 
a compromise on the substantive issue and successfully de- 
manded a vote of confidence. 
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When Attlee retired and Mr Gaitskell succeeded him Bevan 
knew that he had lost the battle, though not necessarily the 
war. His réle had to be a different one. It would have been 
undignified to continue as the enfant terrible when the father 
figure of the Party was nine years younger than himself. And 
perhaps the strain of continuous opposition was telling on 
him. He resolved to be the wise, benevolent, elder brother and 
the decision was made easier for him because the majority of 
the Party so obviously wanted him to be the prop and witness 
of its socialist conscience and working-class character. Bevan 
saw that he could occupy the position in Gaitskell’s Govern- 
ment that Ernest Bevin had had in Attlee’s Government; a 
position more powerful than that of the Prime Minister him- 
self. “You are the Party’, people were saying to him. And 
Gaitskell, they added, was the instrument of the Party. 

The bitterness of being nominally the second man was 
sweetened for Bevan by his becoming shadow foreign secretary 
at a moment when it looked as though Labour would win the 
next election. It did not, however, seem as though it would be 
a propitious moment for social advance or large measures of 
socialization and thus the domestic programme of a Labour 
Government might be petty stuff beside the historic work that 
could be done by a Labour foreign secretary able to go freely 
between the two warring camps and speak for the Common- 
wealth Europe and Asia. Better to be the saviour — even the 
would-be saviour — of world civilization than the architect of 
steel nationalization and a new pension scheme. 

Thus Bevan began to transform himself into the latter-day 
Bevin, to discard at last the old romantic cloak and become the 
wise elder statesman. He caught the mood of the nation more 
accurately than Mr Gaitskell in the attack on Eden over Suez. 
Mr Gaitskell lost for the time being his old reputation for 
moderation and Bevan gained a new one. He saw that a 
national humiliation was at hand and the words of con- 
demnation he spoke were grave ones and echoed the melan- 
choly thoughts that were running through the minds of many 
Conservatives who were mute from loyalty. People at West- 
minster perceived that at last Labour had produced somebody 
big enough to inherit Bevin’s capacious mantle, a man who could 
kindle the latent moral fervour of the working people. Bevan 
began to get a better press and his appearances on television 
began to persuade people that the image they had received 
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of him in the past was grossly wrong. The only doubt felt was 
whether he could sustain his new réle. He found it difficult. 
The edge sometimes seemed to have gone off his brilliance and 
he was not very good at absorbing the copious detail which 
must be held in the mind of somebody whose duty in an age of 
swiftly-moving events is to harry the Government day by day 
on its foreign policy. 

The crucial test of his new outlook came at the Brighton 
Congress of the Labour Party. Under the banner of the old 
Bevanite movement had gathered not only the true believers 
in old style social democracy but all the dissidents in the 
movement, pacifists, fellow travellers, crypto-communists 
and cranks. Bevan had never acknowledged them, but could 
not afford to deny them. To the ranks of these dissidents now 
were added many thousands who had come to believe that the 
hydrogen bomb was immoral or inexpedient, or both. They 
challenged the official policy of the Party and Bevan was its 
defender. About the hydrogen bomb he had in the past been 
equivocal — though it was the equivocation not of a political 
tactician but of a man struggling through the most difficult 
moral problem in history. But Bevan expected that soon he 
would be foreign secretary and one of the ministers most 
responsibly concerned for the safety of the realm. He could not 
be committed to a policy which might threaten Britain’s 
security and would certainly rob him of his credentials to treat 
with the great hydrogen bomb powers. And so he had to turn 
his back on his old friends and endure their accusations of 
betrayal. This brave decision cost him much personal suffering. 
Mr Driberg, who was a close friend of Bevan, has written that 
if cancer is a disease of stress then the stress of this decision 
may have been an important contribution to his fatal illness. 


* * * 


I have tried to set down objectively Aneurin Bevan’s 
dilemmas as they appeared to a political journalist. There 
was, however, a time when I was more closely involved. I 
first met Bevan more than twenty years ago when I was an 
official of the Popular Front movement led by Cripps. This was 
a movement in which some Labour men, some Liberals, 
Lloyd George’s Councils of Action and the Communists came 
together in the vain hope of constructing a united opposition 
to Chamberlain which would range from Pollitt to Churchill. 
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It even hoped to dislodge Chamberlain and form a government 
firmly opposed to Nazism which would work for an alliance 
with Stalin and Roosevelt. Bevan played a characteristically 
heroic part in this movement and was expelled from the 
Labour Party with Cripps, not for heretical thoughts, which 
Labour will tolerate, but for heretical action by counter- 
organization, which it will not. 

I was devoted to Bevan not only because of his integrity 
and that personal charm which attracted so many people — and 
repelled others — but because he was so much like my own 
people who were miners and pioneer Socialists in South Wales. 
I found delight in his conversation and in his oratory too, 
though when I read it afterwards in print I often wondered 
why I had been so moved. The libretto was never quite 
as good as the music. Bevan had the original mind of a 
widely read man who never ceased from cerebration and he 
could think freely across the disciplines because he had 
never been confined by any one of them. He used to say 
that all important discoveries are made on the peripheries. 
His mind was lively and imaginative and it was a penetrating 
instrument when he applied it to an idea or to a hard 
practical problem. But if it lacked academic aridity and 
turgidity it also lacked some of the virtues of the well-trained 
mind. Bevan was not a good writer. Like many sparkling, 
powerful personalities who talk out their ideas, he found that 
he had exhausted his creative energies by the time he put pen 
to paper. And he lacked the patience that is needed for exact 
and economical expression. Unlike Churchill, he was a 
genuine orator whose thoughts took wing in the presence of 
an audience. Churchill was merely an impressive reader of 
carefully composed oratorical prose. 

With many people who were fond of Bevan and wanted him 
to have a very high position in the Party I was never confident 
that he was fit for the highest position of all. I would have liked 
to believe that he had those reserves of strength and patience 
that a prime minister must have; and perhaps he might have 
proved he possessed them, just as Churchill did, against the 
general expectation. But I was never convinced that Bevan 
would make a good prime minister. I thought he was wrong 
to resign from the Government and wrong on every major 
issue on which he challenged the leadership. My heart was 
always with him; but my head was always with Attlee and 
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Gaitskell. This, I think, was a conflict which many others 
shared. 

Bevan’s misfortune was that he was not ripe for one of the 
three great offices in 1945. He did not attain seniority in the 
movement till the morrow of the revolution when its achieve- 
ments were fading and its errors were egregious. The 
Labour Party had exhausted its impetus and had helped to 
destroy the protest on which it had been founded. Nobody 
has been able to recreate the impetus. All Bevan’s inspiration 
and reference to principle only led back to the outmoded ideas 
of 1945. Yet the feeling is strong that Mr Gaitskell’s sensible 
pragmatism is not the final answer. Even those who are not 
Socialists see that a new socialism is needed to challenge and 
at least to modify the present system. The new socialism must 
be a criticism not of the old but of the new capitalism, which 
seems at this moment to be so buoyant and rich with material 
promise for the workers. Perhaps some time must pass before 
its moral and material inadequacies become clear enough to 
inspire a radical alternative. In the meantime there is plenty 
for the heirs of Bevin and Bevan to do in seeing that enough of 
the new riches are diverted to clear up the squalor the old 
capitalism left behind. 


















George Orwell’s First Wife 


Elisaveta Fen 


EARS ago I happened to overhear a youthful admirer of 

j George Orwell telling another young enthusiast with a 

splutter of excitement: ‘Here’s a man for you — he prac- 
tises what he preaches! He’s married to a woman of the people, 
and leads the life of a labourer!’ 

A woman of the people! No two words could be less approp- 
riate in describing Eileen O’Shaughnessy whom Orwell married 
in the summer of 1935. Sophisticated, fastidious, highly intelli- 
gent and intellectual, Eileen was perhaps no less gifted, though 
in different ways, than the man she married. She read English 
at Oxford, and could have had an academic career if she had 
wished. But having failed, through one of those vagaries of 
chance, to get a first, she decided it was not worth trying. In- 
stead, she took the first job she was offered, a teaching post in a 
private boarding school for girls, where she spent one term, en- 
gaged mainly, it seemed, in making a humorous study of the 
species of female who own and staff such schools. After that she 
acted as secretary to a formidable business woman who revelled 
in reducing all her female staff to tears. Eileen led a successful 
‘revolt of the oppressed’ against her before she walked out in 
triumph. Her subsequent occupations included the post of 
reader to an old lady of the Cadbury family; some feature writ- 
ing for one of the London newspapers; and finally, a year of 
studying educational psychology at the University College, 
London. 

It was there that I met her in the autumn of 1934. She was 
then 28 years old and looked several years younger. She was tall 
and slender, her shoulders rather broad and high, giving an 
impression of a slight stoop. She had blue eyes and dark brown, 
naturally wavy hair. George once said that she had ‘a cat’s 
face’ — and one could see that this was true in a most attractive 
sense — it was rather short, soft in outline, the nose slightly up- 
tilted, the eyes large and round with a look of disarming inno- 
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cence. Those eyes could dance with amusement, like a kitten’s 
watching a dangling object. Her skin had a milky whiteness, 
and without make-up her pallor could look unhealthy. She was, 
in fact, far from strong, but she somehow succeeded in doing 
more work than many strong women I know. 

When she and I met, Eileen was sharing a flat in Greenwich 
with her mother, but spent many of her evenings at her brother’s 
house in Blackheath. She was helping him, a brilliant chest and 
heart surgeon, by typing, proof reading and editing his scientific 
papers and books. 

Eileen and I were together at a party where she first met 
George Orwell. He rented a room in a house belonging to one 
of our fellow students on the edge of Hampstead Heath. She in- 
vited us to supper there one evening in March 1935, mentioning 
‘a writer’ who also promised to come. Neither Eileen nor I had 
read any of Orwell’s books, so his name meant nothing to us. 

A few weeks later Eileen told me that she had met Orwell 
again and that he as good as proposed to her. ‘What! already ?” 
I exclaimed. ‘What did he say ?” 

“He said he wasn’t really eligible but .. .’ 

‘And what did you reply ?” 

‘Nothing . . . I just let him talk on.’ 

‘What are you going to do about it ?’ 

‘I don’t know . . . You see, I told myself that when I was 
thirty, I would accept the first man who asked me to marry him. 
Well... I shall be thirty next year... .’ 

That remark was typical of Eileen. One could never be cer- 
tain whether she was being serious or facetious. If there is any- 
thing in the popular idea of national characteristics, her Irish- 
ness was revealed most clearly in the ease with which such re- 
marks rolled off her tongue. Often they were expanded into 
anecdotes or stories told with a slant and a degree of whimsica- 
lity all her own. 

As it happened, both took several months to make up their 
minds. When they finally did, the marriage took place in 
church at the small Hertfordshire village of Wallington where 
George rented a cottage and where the two of them decided to 
live. George had moved to Wallington a couple of months 
previously and began writing The Road to Wigan Pier. 

The cottage was about three hundred years old, built of lath 
and plaster with oak beams. The access to the front room was 
straight from the garden through a badly fitting wooden door. 
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This room had been used as the village shop by the previous 
tenant and was still equipped as such. 

The first week-end I spent with them after their marriage was 
in September 1935. They re-opened the shop — ostensibly to 
restore their lost amenity to the villagers. Was it an act of 
propitiation? We joked about it: the villagers seemed to enjoy 
their shopping expeditions by bus to Baldock, three miles dis- 
tant, and to combine this with visits to the cinema. The previous 
occupant of the cottage had given up the shop presumably be- 
cause it did not pay. Did Eileen and George hope to add to 
their income by keeping shop? They admitted that they were 
merely curious and wanting to see what it would be like; it was 
also a way to get to know the villagers. 

After a few months of this experiment Eileen told me that 
their income from shop-keeping amounted on the average to 
half a crown a week. ‘But,’ she added, ‘we get our groceries at 
wholesale prices.’ Their main customers were the village child- 
ren who soon discovered that ‘the lady’ at the shop gave them 
four sweets for a halfpenny, while only seven could be obtained 
for a penny. So the bell over the cottage door went on ringing 
throughout the afternoon and evening, as they popped in for 
their halfpennyworth of liquorice all-sorts or mint humbugs, 
while Eileen had to leave whatever she was doing and appear at 
the counter to serve them. George was usually busy writing up- 
stairs, or outside, working in the garden. 

However much I enjoyed Eileen and George’s company, the 
weekends at the cottage were, in a sense, a test of endurance. 
Like all Russians, I cannot bear being cold indoors, and the 
spare bedroom upstairs was as cold as an ice-box, even on June 
nights. Birds built their nests between the ceiling and the roof, 
and although their singing was delightful in the morning, at 
night they would sometimes stamp and struggle overhead like 
an army of demons. ‘People think they are rats’, George told me 
with the characteristic smile he had whenever he indulged in 
being mildly sadistic, and expected you to be frightened or 
shocked. 

If one managed to stay asleep despite the cold and the birds, 
one would be awakened at half-past six in the morning by the 
deafening peal of George’s alarm clock. Though two rooms 
away it nearly made you jump out of your skin. 

‘Must you get up at half-past six even on Sundays? I asked 
him at breakfast. Again the characteristic smile! ‘I must feed 
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the chickens at seven. You see, they’re accustomed to get their 
breakfast at the same time every day — they don’t know it’s 
Sunday.’ 

They had to live, no doubt, on very little money. They 
married on the strength of the advance George received for his 
Road to Wigan Pier to be published by Gollancz for the Left 
Book Club. Normally, George told me, he could count on his 
novels selling only about 3,000 copies on the average, which 
brought him an income of some £150 a year. 

Just before her marriage Eileen had started a piece of re- 
search for her M.A. degree in psychology. She was a brilliant 
student, and was greatly encouraged to go on with this work by 
the Head of the Department. I could not help feeling it was a 
pity that her duties as a housewife left her so little time for it. 
Besides she needed access to a school to do her research, and 
Wallington did not possess one. It had an ageing population: 
there were hardly half a dozen children living in the village and 
they were taken by bus to a neighbouring village school. The 
school house at Wallington, a two-roomed cottage with a large 
clock above the door, stood on the opposite corner from Or- 
well’s cottage, but it had been turned into a lending library. 

Partly to allay my regrets, Eileen talked of doing research on 
the few village children, but in fact all she did was to take an 
interest in one little boy, who was judged backward and quite 
below the standards needed to get a scholarship for a secondary 
school. Eileen gave him an I Q test, found that he was bright 
and coached him until she was satisfied that he would pass the 
required tests. This success gave her much pleasure: she was as 
proud of Peter as if he were her own son. She could have had 
many more such successes if she continued to work as a psycho- 
logist. She did not trouble, however, to complete her degree: 
there was too much to do in the cottage. In this partnership, 
Orwell’s needs always came first. 

That did not mean that she was a dumb, adoring wife, sub- 
servient to and uncritical of her husband. Quite the contrary, 
she was a clear logical thinker who immediately pounced on any 
‘nonsequitur’ of his during a discussion. One particular instance 
remains in my memory. We were having eggs and bacon for 
breakfast when George remarked that every villager ought to 
have his own pig and cure his own bacon. ‘But,’ he added, ‘they 
are not allowed to keep pigs unless they satisfy a set of complex 
sanitary regulations. Bacon manufacturers had seen to this... .’ 
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Eileen gave me a quick glance and a smile. ‘Now what made 
you say this?’ she exclaimed. ‘Isn’t it rather a sweeping state- 
ment to make?’ The look in George’s face showed that he was 
both amused and a little embarrassed but he stuck to his guns. 

‘It is in the interests of bacon manufacturers . . .’ he began. 

‘Yes, I know, but have you any evidence to show that they 
were responsible for the sanitary regulations?’ He had not, and 
she added: “That’s the kind of statement an irresponsible jour- 
nalist would make. . . .’ George had enough sense of humour 
not to mind this kind of challenge, and Eileen often challenged 
him in these ways. I am certain that her logic, her feeling for 
accuracy in the use of words influenced him, perhaps without 
his being aware of it, in improving his style of writing, which in 
earlier years had a certain crudity and calculated exaggeration, 
detracting from its power to carry conviction. 

He was on the defensive against her psychological knowledge, 
and she was wise enough to keep it in the background, but as 
time went on, he allowed some of this knowledge to penetrate 
his defences, and it is clear from his later writings that he had 
accepted much of what he at first tended to ignore, or brush 
aside, in modern psychological theory and practice. 

The Road to Wigan Pier was finished, and George had to think 
of the subject for a new book. The news that he decided to go 
to Spain as a free-lance war correspondent had on Eileen’s 
family the effect of a bolt from the blue. I, too, felt with the 
partiality of a personal friend, that it was a pity Eileen and 
George had to part so soon after their marriage. Nor could I 
wholeheartedly admire an action which involved George in un- 
predictable dangers and appeared to leave his wife to fend for 
herself. Eric O’Shaughnessy, to whom I expressed these feelings, 
pointed out with admirable objectivity that George had ‘a 
warrior’s cast of mind’: once he had come to a decision on some 
action, nothing could sway him. But might not such ‘warrior 
minds’ be sometimes driven by fear — of being thought weak, 
especially of being influenced by a woman’s pleading ? 

I am sure Eileen did not plead, or try to influence his decision 
in any way. She stayed at the cottage and looked after the 
animals and the garden — but not for long. In the spring of 1937 
she arranged to go out to Barcelona where she stayed, working 
in the PO U M office while George was at the front. 

Orwell himself described what happened to him in Spain in 
his book Homage to Catalonia, but it was Eileen who told me on 
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her return to England what happened when the secret police 
came to search their room at the hotel. George was warned to go 
into hiding while Eileen was advised to stay at the hotel, partly 
to put the police off the scent. When the police arrived, she was 
in bed with some of the incriminating papers under her matt- 
ress. The men searched the room with quite un-Spanish 
thoroughness, she told me; clearly, they had been trained by the 
Russian Communist experts in this work. Being Spanish, how- 
ever, the men were too chivalrous, or too prudish to order her 
out of bed, and thus failed to find the papers George did not 
want to fall into their hands. A day or two later Eileen joined 
him and they managed to cross the frontier into France. 

Eileen could have written up these experiences very well, but 
she seemed to have no personal literary ambition whatever, and 
appeared quite content to return to domesticity at the cottage. 
They had given up the shop before they went to Spain, but she 
had plenty to do without it. One of her tasks was to keep George 
from doing too much. 

He had been wounded in Spain, and his precarious health 
had been further undermined by the hardships of life at the 
front. He was working on his book Homage to Catalonia when 
early in 1938 a heavy cold confined him to bed. Eileen was 
nursing him, and he seemed to be getting better when suddenly 
he began to spit blood. 

He was rushed off to a sanatorium near Maidstone, and for 
the second time since their marriage less than three years ago 
Eileen was at the cottage on her own. She still had the animals 
to look after and the house and garden to keep up, but she made 
regular journeys to Maidstone once a week to see George and 
take him wild flowers he liked, and home-made buns! These 
visits took her a whole day, as the journey was quite compli- 
cated. Wallington is not on the railway and its bus service to 
Baldock, the nearest railway station, was limited to two trips 
a week. Failing this, there was a three-mile walk to Baldock, an 
hour-and-a-half train journey to London, a ride across London, 
another train journey to Maidstone and finally a bus ride or a 
walk to the sanatorium. No wonder that by the end of the 
summer Eileen looked thinner than ever. 

Everyone sighed with relief when repeated tests for T B 
carried out on George at the sanatorium proved negative. He 
slowly regained his strength and was discharged in the early 
autumn of 1938, but the professor in charge of the sanatorium, 
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as well as Dr Laurence O’Shaughnessy, Eileen’s brother, 
strongly advised their patient to spend the winter in a warmer 
climate. North Africa was suggested. 

George and Eileen went to Marakech. It was not too 
good a choice: the dry, hot climate with much sand dust in the 
air acted as an irritant on George’s lungs. Nor did it suit Eileen, 
even though an Arab servant relieved her of most domestic 
chores. Neither of them was stronger or better in health 
when they returned to England in the spring of 1939. 

They had left England after the Munich crisis, convinced that 
war was not avoided but merely postponed, and they came back 
believing that it was imminent. Eileen talked of keeping chickens 
and growing vegetables to provide George with adequate food 
when hard times came. They went back to Wallington and 
George started writing Coming Up for Air. Eileen told me: ‘He’s 
writing a book about a little man with a nagging wife and a 
couple of disagreeable children. . . .’ 

When the war began I was in France and did not reach 
England until September 12th. I at once telephoned Gwen 
O’Shaughnessy, Eileen’s sister-in-law, to ask how things were 
with them. To my surprise Eileen answered the telephone. Her 
brother had volunteered to join the R A M C with our Forces in 
France, and Eileen decided to come and work in London, while 
George stayed at the cottage. 

Her motives for doing this were complex. There was, no 
doubt, a purely practical reason, for most normal activities were 
put out of gear by the war, and their income from George’s 
journalistic writing had temporarily dried up. Then, her close 
tie with her brother made her promise to him that she would 
stay with his wife and young son at least part of the time he was 
away at the front. Also, on a deeper level and remaining unex- 
pressed, there was, I believe, a feeling that it would be wrong for 
her to stay in a safe place while the rest of her family were ex- 
posed to the danger of air-raids, and probably even an uncon- 
scious wish to risk her own life. 

The invasion of Norway, making the threat to London appear 
more imminent, decided George to leave Wallington and join 
his wife in London. He took on a post at the B BC and was 
given the task of arranging broadcasts to India. He and Eileen 
moved into a borrowed flat, a stone’s-throw from Clarence Gate 
of Regent’s Park. It was on the top floor of a tall, narrow house, 
and from the point of view of safety in air-raids, the least that 
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could be desired, but this did not worry them at all. Eileen 
combined housekeeping with long hours of work at the Post 
Office. Shopping was a problem. George joined the Home 
Guard of the borough and spent the day and sometimes the 
best part of the night at Broadcasting House. 

I was at the flat with Eileen one afternoon after the fall of 
France when the news of Dunkirk began to come through. She 
had just made tea, but neither of us was drinking it. Eileen 
paced up and down the room, smoking one cigarette after 
another. ‘I just don’t know what we shall do with Mother,’ she 
was saying, ‘I’m sure Eric is dead... .’ 

Her intuition was correct. Her brother was killed by a bomb 
dropped from a plane an hour or two before he was due to em- 
bark for England. 

Eileen’s mother did not survive her son for long. She was not 
crushed or embittered by her loss, she just appeared to grow 
more frail with every week that passed. When in the end it be- 
came necessary for her to enter a hospital, Eileen told me with a 
characteristic touch of irony overlaying the deep concern she 
was feeling: ‘No one knows what illness Mother has. She isn’t 
really ill, she’s just fading away.’ 

I believe that Eileen’s own grip on life, which had never been 
very firm, loosened considerably after her brother’s death. She 
told me more than once that her brother was the only person on 
whose immediate help she could count absolutely whenever she 
was in difficulties. ‘If we were at the opposite ends of the world 
and I sent him a telegram saying “Come at once”’, he would 
come,’ she said. ‘George would not do that. For him his work 
comes before anybody.’ 

It was undoubtedly so. For Orwell his work was more impor- 
tant than any personal relationship, and I believe that he cared 
for himself only in his capacity of a writer. But neither of them 
seemed to care about personal safety. Whenever the sirens let 
out their warning wail, Eileen would put out the lights in their 
top floor flat, open the window and watch the happenings in the 
street. I do not think she ever used an air-raid shelter her- 
self, and instead of using the cottage at Wallington as a safe 
hide-out, or even as a place of rest, she and George decided to 
give it up altogether just when the all-night raids got under way, 
in October 1940. 

Old Mrs O’Shaughnessy died in 1941. These personal losses 
and the strain of too much work and not enough sleep were be- 
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ginning to wear down her own resistance to illness. Yet her chief 
concern remained, as before, George’s health. Whenever I 
pleaded with her for wisdom of taking reasonable care of her- 
self, she replied that it was George’s health, not hers, that was 
valuable. I disagreed — for who can honestly claim to determine 
such values? — then put it to her that she could be more useful 
to George if she herself were feeling better. But I knew in my 
heart that even this argument would have little effect. In the 
autumn of 1942, after an illness which left her seriously devita- 
lized, Eileen returned to work before she was fit to do so. 

She was now working at the Ministry of Food, and they were 
living in an icily cold flat in Kilburn. When George had one of 
his periodic bronchial colds with high temperature and had to 
stay in bed, Eileen came home from Portland Square day after 
day in the lunch break to prepare his meal, then rushed back to 
work, 

Despite the incredibly strenuous life which both of them were 
leading, it was at the Kilburn flat that the idea of Animal Farm 
was born. They talked it over between them as they lay in bed 
in the icy-cold first floor bedroom. I knew of this because George 
said to me with his characteristic smile: ‘I'll ask you to translate 
it into Russian’, and Eileen laughed at the joke. When the work 
came out, I could recognize touches of Eileen’s humour in some 
of the episodes. Whether she had directly suggested them, or 
George had unconsciously assimilated some of his wife’s whim- 
sical ways of talking and viewing things, matters little in this 
connection. Personally I have little doubt that in a subtle, in- 
direct way Eileen had collaborated in the creation of Animal 
Farm. 

After a period of fire-bomb ‘tip-and-run’ raids in 1943, a 
period of relative calm had set in, and the Orwells were once 
again discussing the adoption of a child. They could have no 
children of their own, and adopting one had been considered 
before, but Eileen had remained doubtful about the wisdom of 
such a course. She could not be sure, she said, that her feelings 
towards the child would not change as it grew older, and this 
would not be fair to the child. George, on the other hand, was 
eager to adopt one, and in the early summer of 1944 Eileen con- 
sented to that. 

I saw little Richard for the first time on the fateful Sunday 
after the first ‘buzz-bomb’ fell on London. Everyone was won- 
dering about the meaning of this new kind of noise; some had a 
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pretty shrewd idea owing to fairly transparent hints in the news- 
papers weeks previously. Eileen was at Greenwich, being in- 
structed in yet another skill — that of looking after a young baby 
— by the nurse of her 6-year-old nephew just returned from 
Canada. She had bathed the baby and was giving him his bottle. 
George was kneeling before her, watching, entranced, rather in 
the manner of an adoring shepherd in a Nativity painting. This 
idyll, unhappily, did not last long: ‘buzz-bombing’ became so 
heavy in the next few days that the baby and Gwen O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s son and adopted daughter with their nurses had to be 
dispatched to Wallington and installed at the cottage until 
accommodation was ready for them in Gwen’s native town in 
the North. 

It was just as well, for a buzz-bomb fell very near the Orwells’ 
Kilburn house, bringing down the ceilings and engulfing all 
their belongings in soot and dust. Eileen and George were left 
literally without a roof over their heads. They obtained a week’s 
leave from their work to extricate themselves from this predica- 
ment. It was the first - and only — occasion on which I saw 
Eileen lose her poise on account of an air-raid ‘incident’. She 
had stayed the night at my flat during fire-raids, when the roar 
of anti-aircraft guns struck a primitive terror into me, while she 
remained cool and calm prepared to go on drinking tea and 
talking through the noise. This time, however, she seemed at 
the end of her tether, no doubt partly because she was worn out 
by what had gone before. 

A flat was found for them on the top floor of a house in Canon- 
bury Square. I remember an evening in the autumn of 1944 
when I went to see them there. Eileen had just returned from 
the North after a short rest and was in the back garden trying 
to wheel the pram with Richard asleep in it into the entrance 
hall by the stairs. I helped her to get it in, Eileen remarking 
with a smile: “He’s got to be carried upstairs, but the creature’s 
put on so much weight lately that I just can’t manage it... .’ 

Her remark was one of these warnings one heeds momentarily 
with a painful contraction of the heart, only to brush aside as 
unfounded fears. As we drank tea in front of the fire (for which 
the coal had to be carried up all those flights of steps), and 
Richard lay on his back on the couch, cooing happily and play- 
ing with his toes, his adoptive parents looked more serene, more 
relaxed and happier than they had done for some time past. The 
end of the war was near at hand; V-2’s still fell on London, but 
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they were few and far between compared with the onslaught of 
the previous summer. George was now established as a journalist 
and writer: magazines and papers competed in asking him to 
write weekly articles for them. Although he had given up his 
post at the B B C, they were much better off than they had been 
at the start of the war. 

Eileen at last agreed to do something about her health, for 
she found she just had no physical strength to carry on with 
domestic work or the care of the child. She had left the Ministry 
of Food, and was having a course of injections, yet her strength 
was not increasing, it was not even being maintained. 

Early in 1945 George accepted an assignment in Paris from 
where he was to send dispatches to the Observer. Gwen O’Shaugh- 
nessy and a specialist treating Eileen managed to persuade her 
to go to Gwen’s house in the North where she could have com- 
plete rest while Richard was looked after by the children’s 
nurse. 

‘I hate writing 1945,’ Eileen once remarked as she put a date 
on a letter. ‘I should hate even more writing 1946, and as for 
1947, I just couldn’t bear it . . .. We both laughed, I treating it 
merely as one of her whimsical remarks, and even now I do 
not think it expressed a foreboding. I had often since thought of 
the sad irony of this wish being fulfilled. 

I saw her for the last time in February 1945 when she came 
up from the North on the spur of the moment and telephoned 
me from Greenwich. She was serene and talked of ‘the children’, 
her two young nephews and the adopted baby Richard. Then, 
with sudden intensity of feeling she spoke of her brother Eric, 
as she walked to the bus stop to see me off. We kissed each other 
good-bye. She seemed much better. 

A fortnight later she was dead. It was thought that a simple 
operation might help to arrest the continuing fall in the number 
of red corpuscles in her blood, but she died a few minutes after 
the anaesthetic was applied and before the operation had begun. 

Orwell survived her by five years. Might he have lived longer 
if Eileen remained alive to take care of him? I am inclined to 
answer ‘yes’ to this question. Could he have lived as long if she 
had not taken care of him during the ten years of their marriage? 
The answer is, in my opinion, most probably ‘no’. She had 
watched over his health with all the skill and intelligence at her 
command — ard she had plenty of both. Her conscious, unde- 
viating purpose was to help him to fulfil his destiny — that is, to 
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do his writing, to say what he had to say in the way he wanted 
it. 

The relationship between these two unusual and remarkable 
people was a complex one, and there were aspects of it into 
which I could not go. It was subjected to many stresses: bad 
health, lack of money, the hazards of war, and in Eileen’s case, 
personal bereavement; but for most of the time it remained a 
creative relationship through which both their lives were ex- 
panded and enriched. Both fought with great courage against 
heavy odds. His illness made her fix her gaze on him as the most 
imminently threatened, but it was she who succumbed first. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this.’ Eileen, who loved to 
dramatize for fun life’s most ordinary happenings, never 
dramatized herself. If this had been said of her, she would have 
dismissed it with a smile, but it was true all the same. 
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Death of My Father 


John Rosselli 


HE disasters that happen are not the ones we look for. 

When my mother strode into my room to tell me that my 

father had been murdered by the fascists I took one look 
at her face and, before she could speak, thought: ‘We’ve been 
ruined!’ 

My mother hadn’t exactly harped on our threatened poverty ; 
but the subject was in the air. My father, Carlo Rosselli, had 
been a rich man. His share of the family wealth (drawn from 
some mercury mines deep in a hill in southern Tuscany) he had 
deliberately used to finance from Paris the anti-fascist move- 
ment called Giustizia e Libertad. By 1937 one might still have 
described him as well off if he had not been determined to go 
on spending his capital at the same rate. My mother, brought 
up with four brothers and sisters on an English schoolmaster’s 
salary, and herself debarred from most jobs by serious heart 
disease, often experienced a pang of fear at the thought of what 
would happen if the money ran out or my father died while we 
children were still under age. She worried even though she was 
the kind of person who cannot help overspending while keeping 
the minutest accounts. The word ‘ruin’ was quite real to her 
imagination and I must have heard it now and then from her 
mouth. 

The more immediate danger, political assassination, I knew 
something of in theory. I knew of Matteotti’s murder; I knew 
that two other anti-fascists, Amendola and Gobetti, had died 
some time after being beaten up by Mussolini’s toughs. To a 
newspaper-reading child the ’thirties were anyhow an instruc- 
tive school. From the French papers, which I read in the 
morning at my parents’ bedside, I knew that Blum had been 
chased with a knife right there in Paris. There had been pictures 
of Dollfuss, lying eyes shut in that outsize head; and the’funeral 
of President Doumer, which we had watched from our balcony 
overlooking (in those days) the Place du Panthéon; and at- 
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tempts (this we approved of) on Mussolini’s life by a mad Irish- 
woman and others. . . . I rather fancied the Irishwoman; a pity 
she had missed. 

About my father in particular I knew that his kind of anti- 
fascism was dangerous. In his early days abroad, after his escape 
from the fascist confino (forced residence) on Lipari island, he 
had engaged in mysterious doings — flights over Italy from Swiss 
or Weimar-German bases, some traffic in smuggled propaganda 
or even explosives. By the time I began to understand something 
of what was going on his movement had subsided into the 
propaganda and internal discussion common to exile groups 
everywhere. But the Spanish war brought out the man of action 
he had always been. In the middle of our 1936 summer holidays 
he vanished from Savoy where we were staying and into Spain. 
Presently we heard that he had organized the first Italian unit 
on the Republican side; had been in action; been wounded. 
From a Swiss field ambulance at Barbastro he sent me a letter 
explaining his treatment in terms of the vulgar fractions I was 
then doing at school. The wound healed but it brought back 
an old phlebitis; this, together with the Catalan political 
troubles of the time, led my father in the spring of 1937 to return 
to France. The waters at Bagnoles-de-l’Orne, he was told, were 
good for his complaint. 

To this spa in Lower Normandy my father had gone about 
the end of May, shortly before my tenth birthday, together with 
my mother and my uncle Nello. My uncle, a man even larger, 
taller, and more benign than my father, was an infrequent 
visitor. He lived in Italy, an historian by calling, still a rich man 
by virtue of the mercury mines; he too had been to the confino, 
but of late years, as a reflective not an active anti-fascist, he had 
been able to work undisturbed. Now and again he was granted 
a passport to attend some historical congress abroad; he took 
the occasion to meet his brother, usually at some holiday resort 
where — they reckoned — fascist agents were not so busy as in 
Paris. (They seem to have been right about ordinary agents but 
not, alas, about extraordinary ones.) At one time my uncle had 
gone from Florence to a congress at Warsaw by way of the 
Basque coast where we were staying. This Cook’s tour struck 
me — I was keen on geography — as an extremely funny joke on 
the fascist authorities. 

So it was that when my mother returned to Paris for my 
birthday party she left my father and uncle at Bagnoles plan- 
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ning some motor trips round Normandy. My birthday was 
June 8th but the party was delayed for a couple of days. It must 
have been on the afternoon of the 11th that she strode into my 
room (strode is the word; my mother was not one to sidle into 
things at such a time). She wore a light tweed suit with a 
beige check; the walls were papered in a bluish green (rather 
faded now) with a large sailboat pattern; the cupboard painted 
grey, like the desk with the globe on it. I was sitting on the 
bed; I saw her face and thought ‘We’re ruined!’ Then, speaking 
in her native English as she did in moments of stress (or when 
she was adding up), she said: ‘Darling, the fascists have killed 
Babbo!’ 

Sitting on the bed we wept; yet as I wept my clearest feeling 
was shame, because my only thought had been that we were 
ruined. 

Memory is an odd thing. I have described the scene as I 
think I remember it. Yet I am no longer certain whether my 
mother wore the beige check or the orange-flecked brown, or 
even whether she spoke in English or in Italian. Two things I 
am sure of: the news given me in my mother’s first words, not 
just of my father’s death but of his murder by the fascists; and 
the sense of shame. 

The next few days are confused: a time of gloom, dislocated 
schedules, comings and goings. I was kept from school; nursery 
meals were near-silent. My mother, grey-faced, had to go up 
and down to Domfront, the Norman town where the juge 
d’instruction (such a nice man, she reported when she came back 
exhausted to Paris) had opened a judicial investigation into the 
murder. Anti-fascist friends trooped in and out of the flat giving 
Italian signs of sympathy — hushed consideration for my 
mother; anguished pats on the head for me — that were genuine 
but dramatically heightened. 

In the following days and weeks I pieced together the story 
of the murder. My mother told me a good deal; the rest I found 
out for myself. I had known from that first afternoon that my 
uncle had been killed as well as my father — presumably a 
chance victim of a plot aimed at his brother. On the evening of 
June oth the two of them drove back to Bagnoles over a little- 
used road through a forest. They stopped to help a group of 
men whose car, parked on the edge of the road, appeared to 
have broken down. As they got out the men stabbed them. My 
father appeared to have died almost instantly; my uncle, who 
5 
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had seventeen stab wounds, must have struggled for a while. 
The bodies were dumped in the underbrush at the side of the 
road. Some weeks after the murder I came across a pile of 
French newspapers some of which had large photographs of the 
bodies. I knew I was not supposed to look at them and I took 
care not to be caught; yet the photographs caused me no par- 
ticular anguish. Though gashes were visible through the bad 
newspaper reproduction my father and uncle, those big men, 
looked merely shrunken; they seemed alien. 

It was weeks, months, indeed years before the whole story of 
the murder came out. The first piece of evidence came from a 
young Frenchwoman who had cycled along the road shortly 
after the murder; she had seen the two parked cars and four 
men sitting in them. Then somebody talked; several men were 
arrested; they turned out to be Cagoulards or ‘hooded ones’, that 
is, members of the French fascist organization that was respon- 
sible about this time for two bomb outrages in Paris. I still re- 
member some of their names — Tenaille, Filliol, Jakubiez, 
Bouvyer. . . . It was not until near the end of the Second World 
War that responsibility was traced back from these French 
executants to Italian fascist leaders — to Italian military intelli- 
gence, ultimately to Ciano, and so (though only by inference) to 
Mussolini. The fascists’ motive appeared to be that my father, 
by publishing and transmitting to Italy letters from disaffected 
Italian ‘volunteers’ who had been captured at Guadalajara, 
had seriously irked the Duce; he had come to seem an opponent 
formidable enough to be worth killing off. The murder was 
part of a bargain whereby Italian military intelligence supplied 
the Cagoule with arms. 

Much of this was still unknown at the time. Yet from the 
first my mother believed, and therefore I believed, without a 
flicker of doubt that Mussolini was responsible. It was the 
natural thing to believe. Not even a woman as wholehearted as 
my mother could quite match a child’s certainty; so I could not 
share her anguish at having to deny a story, probably put about 
by the fascists and reported in the London Times, that my father 
had been killed by rival anti-fascists. Why, the answer was 
obvious. How could anyone believe anything else? 

Among other bits, this time genuine, that came my way from 
the welter of judicial, police, and newspaper enquiries was the 
story of Jakubiez’s visit to our flat. My mother recalled it with 
an indignation in which were mixed, I think, years of sup- 
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pressed annoyance at the petty troubles of keeping house for an 
exiled political leader. My father had known many people and 
many had come to our flat — some of them invited, some un- 
invited but welcome, some unasked and unknown. Now and 
then one of these last might turn out to be a sponger of the kind 
that lives on the fringes of exile groups. One day a man had 
called on my mother, claiming to be an Alsatian by birth and 
a political exile of some kind (presumably from Germany or 
the Saar). He had spun a hard luck story and had ended by 
trying to sell her some carpets. She had angrily shown him out. 
When, after the murder, she was ‘confronted’ with the arrested 
suspects there was a crowd in the little Domfront courthouse, 
her heart was strained, she was tired: she saw a familiar face 
and then missed it. But (as she told me) at the end of the con- 
frontation she struggled through the crowd to the nice juge 
d’instruction and asked to see the men again. When Jakubiez 
came before her she pointed: ‘Lui!’ (Jakubiez was a Yugoslav; 
it was he who stabbed my uncle. On his visit to the flat he was 
presumably spying out the ground.) My mother described to 
me the look of fear on Jakubiez’s face. When she told the story 
she seemed almost as angry about the visit as about the murder. 
‘And he pretended he wanted to sell me a carpet!’ 

This was some months after the murder. In mid-June, after 
the first shock and the first enquiries, the next step was the 
gathering of family and friends and the funeral. One day the 
bodies came back from Domfront to our flat in the rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs. They arrived in two huge catafalques of 
wood painted black, almost as high as a man — I have never 
seen higher except in photographs of royal lyings in state. With 
them came a press of friends, anti-fascists nearly all of whom I 
knew well. Standing in the passage I could just glimpse the 
catafalques, piled with red and white carnations and draped 
with the red flag of Giustizia e Libertad. I wanted no more than 
this glimpse; I wanted to be inconspicuous. But around me 
stood men with faces slightly twisted by sorrow; one of them, 
Nitti, the Buddha-like old man who had been Prime Minister 
and was still called Jl Presidente, took me by the arm and drew 
me with elaborate gentleness into the room; someone else thrust 
into my hands two bunches of red and white carnations. With 
President Nitti’s hand still round my arm I walked into the 
room. It was full of people, all grave, a few weeping quietly. 
The catafalques stood on opposite sides of the room. Still pro- 
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pelled by Nitti, I laid a bunch of red and white carnations on 
my father’s bier. 

At this point came an incident which I dwell upon because 
it has been misreported in the only intimate account of my 
father’s life and death, Alessandro Levi’s Ricordi dei Fratelli 
Rosselli (Florence, 1947). It matters to no one but myself; yet it 
shows how even an eye-witness (a scholar at that) may mis- 
interpret what he has seen and heard. Levi wrote that when I 
had laid the flowers on my father’s catafalque someone drew 
me towards my uncle’s, at which I said innocently: ‘Why?... 
Poor uncle Nello — he too?’ (‘Anche lui?) Only then, Levi im- 
plies, did I learn that my uncle had been killed. In fact, as I 
have explained, I was perfectly well aware of this. Why should 
anyone have wished to keep it from me? I was fond of my 
uncle, but his death could not have been so great a blow as my 
father’s. Sandrino Levi, a professor of the philosophy of law 
and a distant cousin (but close friend) of ours, was a dear man, 
a tiny, warm, chirrupy creature like a witty Jewish wren; but 
his warm feeling could lapse into sentimentality. If he had asked 
me I could have told him what happened. In that room I was 
composed, awestruck but ill at ease before so many adults in 
the grip of deep feeling. My own feeling was chiefly fear of 
doing the wrong thing. I understood that I was to put flowers 
on my father’s bier. Somehow it did not occur to me that I was 
to put them on my uncle’s as well. I was about to lay the second 
bunch after the first when someone drew me towards my 
uncle’s catafalque; this took me by surprise; to cover my 
nervousness I said ‘Ah, anche li’ (‘there too’). I certainly said 
nothing about ‘poor’ uncle Nello. Children don’t say such 
things; at least I did not. Some sense of dignity forbids it. 

In his misreporting Sandrino Levi may have been uncon- 
sciously living up to an Italian idea of how families and friends 
behave at moments of deep sorrow. About this time my grand- 
mother, Amelia Rosselli, arrived in Paris from Florence. The 
mother of three sons, she had lost the eldest in the First World 
War and now the other two. It is not surprising that Levi, in 
telephoning to her from Paris, spoke at first of a road accident; 
only when she ran into the press photographers’ flashbulbs at 
the Gare de Lyon did she realize it had been a political murder. 
Years later my mother told me of an incident that slightly jarred 
her on my grandmother’s arrival at our flat. My mother held 
out her arms, calling her, as usual, ‘Mamma’; as they embraced 
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my grandmother cried out, ‘Ah, there’s someone left who still 
calls me “Mamma”! To my mother the greeting seemed self- 
conscious. I had a similar jarring experience when I was taken 
a few days later into my grandmother’s room. She was in bed in 
a state of collapse and appeared to be barely conscious though 
agitated. As she held me, the most intelligible thing she said 
was: ‘You are the son of my son’ (‘Tu sei il figlio di mio figlio’). 
Though this made me uncomfortable I do not now think self- 
consciousness was the trouble. True, my grandmother was not 
only a writer but a lady of extreme distinction and refinement 
(with, in old age, a diaphanous look somewhat like that of her 
fellow-Venetian Eleonora Duse) ; on both these scores she could 
not help being self-conscious. But when she uttered her greet- 
ings, like lines from classical tragedies, she was merely doing an 
Italian thing: she was dramatizing a feeling which, for being 
thus set forth, was no less genuine. Her words echoed at a 
distance the formal laments of Mediterranean antiquity. My 
mother, though deeply involved for twenty years with Italy and 
Italians, was still English enough to prefer the quiet personal 
utterance to this public call upon men and gods; and so was I. 

Shortly after the arrival of the bodies we three children were 
sent away from the flat. My grandmother had collapsed; my 
mother was on the brink of a cardiac crisis which, seemingly by 
will power, she managed to stave off until after the funeral. The 
French friends we went to stay with were kind people, not at all 
given to dramatizing our situation. The N——-s were artists; 
their house — two floors of an old hétel in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain — had everything to cocoon a child: a broad staircase 
of dusty marble; walls painted the delicately faded grey of 
which the French seem to have the secret; an old harmonium, 
a toy carriage and horses, an old puppet theatre, long corridors 
with odd nooks and recesses, English nursery prints, costumes 
for dressing up; a garden; a cat with two kittens named Tristan 
and Yseult; an air of accumulated peace. 

Here we spent a quiet ten days or so. Early in our stay the 
funeral took place. I did not go; none of the immediate family 
went except my mother. The N s’ daughter, who did go, 
reported that the procession to the Pére-Lachaise cemetery 
through the working-class districts of eastern Paris had filled the 
streets with well over a hundred thousand people. Next day the 
papers bore her out; it was one of the great anti-fascist demon- 
strations of the time. At the funeral an orchestra played 
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Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony: my father had once wished for 
this, no doubt fancifully, and my mother, wholehearted as ever, 
carried out his wish. At the time this did not seem to me at all 
odd. 

The funeral once over, the days at the old house in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain passed tranquilly. The N s” 
daughter took me to the great international exhibition on the 
banks of the Seine, where I ate my first choc-ice and the 
German and Soviet pavilions reared up opposite each other, the 
one topped with a grim eagle and swastika, the other with a 
huge aluminium sculpture of a proletarian couple marching 
into the dawn. I knew little at the time of the struggle my 
mother and our Italian friends were waging with the French 
authorities over the wording of the epitaph. They wanted the 
stone slab in the Pére-Lachaise to say that my father and uncle 
awaited in death the attainment in Italy of their ideals, justice 
and liberty. The authorities, already in appeasing mood, ob- 
jected to the words ‘in Italy’. They had their way. The words 
had to be indicated by dots and were filled in only after the war. 

Soon it was time for me to go back to school. M. F , my 
teacher at the Lycée Montaigne, came to see my temporary 
guardians about this. Perhaps it was a delicate point: I do not 
know how the news of the murder had been received in class 
but my schoolmates were as politically conscious as ten- or 
eleven-year-olds can be — and that, in France in 1937, meant 
politically divided for and against fascism, for and against the 
Popular Front. M. F was a little Provencal with a brogue, 
a thick moustache, and a temper as hot and evanescent as a 
straw fire. When irked he would raise his hand to the offending 
child and cry out ‘Nom de D-d-d-d ’ but he never struck 
anyone and he never completed the word ‘Dieu’. Like a good 
Provengal he had a passion for Alphonse Daudet; also, more 
mysteriously, for an anaemic work on the pleasures of do- 
mesticity, Les Mains enchantées, by one Fanny Clar. These two 
authors made up most of our dictation periods. Like many 
French teachers M. F wore clothes shiny and almost 
greenish with use; he smelt of strong tobacco and poverty. At 
school this was nothing out of the way. But in the N 3° 
drawing-room he looked indigent. Standing there in the green 
overcoat that seemed too short even for him, he was clearly 
abashed, perhaps all the more because the N——s were so 
courteous and their house (Marshal Lannes had lived there, a 
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fan by Degas hung on the wall amid a jumble of pictures) 
rested so unassertively on its past. M. F patted my head, 
muttering that it had been a terrible event; I had better go 
back to school; he had told the N. s what lessons I should 
try to make up. There were tears in his eyes. When Madame 
N saw him out he almost bobbed and bowed. I felt sorry 
for him; but also thought him rather ridiculous. 

That was all. I went back to school; we went back home; 
we went on holiday. The crisis of my father’s death was over. 
There remained the business that always does remain after the 
words ‘exeunt bearing the dead bodies’. The Cagoule investiga- 
tion hung fire; after some months it was taken out of the hands 
of the nice juge at Domfront and transferred to a Paris magis- 
trate, more amenable to government pressure. In the months 
leading up to Munich, Prague, and Warsaw the Daladier 
Government was steadily less willing to see the affair come into 
court and so perhaps expose the Italian fascists’ backing of the 
Cagoule — which of course had other crimes to answer for besides 
the Bagnoles murder. The trial of such Cagoulards as had not 
died or escaped took place only in 1948; it ended in a number 
of long prison sentences. The following year our Italian friends 
put up a memorial stone by the Bagnoles roadside. In 1952 the 
bodies of my father and uncle were moved to Florence and, 
after a ceremony which President Einaudi attended amid 
Florentine civic pomp, finally buried there. 

For us in 1937 there remained also the living with the fact of 
my father’s death. A death in the family is like love — it brings 
about a crystallization; the stick thrust into the cave gathers to 
itself crystals of feeling down the years. With this process I do 
not mean to deal. But beneath the crystallization the stick, the 
fact of death, has always been extremely clear to me. From the 
start there was nothing to blur it: in particular no Christian 
feeling. My mother might still be English, Liberal, Protestant 
in her mode of expression; in her feeling about this death she 
was antique as Hecuba. She sought vengeance; she hated. In 
later years she returned to England and to English, even to 
Christian ways of thinking and feeling. But at the time every- 
thing she said made it plain to me that my father’s death was 
wholly evil and wholly irremediable. Even the justice one must 
seek on the murderers was no remedy but only an inevitable 
consequence. Probably I was too young even to begin to share 
the strength of my mother’s feeling. Anyhow, the result of this 
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teaching was to make me see my father’s death as a fact of life. 
Of course he had died: he had fought in the anti-fascist struggle 
which had killed many; bolder and stronger than most, he too 
had died. Even now I cannot feel it remarkable to be the son 
of a man who died like this; I have to remind myself that others 
may. When strangers or acquaintances ask about it I prefer 
them to do as my schoolfellows did when I went back to the 
lycée in June 1937. One or two asked casually ‘Was that your 
father who was murdered?’ ‘Yes, it was.’ And we went on to 
talk of other things that mattered to both of us for our own 
selves’ sake. Grown-ups do not always show such discretion. 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


The August number of The London Magazine is 
now on sale. West Indian writing is represented by 
a new story by Samuel Selvon: Song of Sixpence, 
and a group of poems by Derek Walcott. Rayner 
Heppenstall writes on Edouard Dujardin in The 
Bays are Sere; V. S. Pritchett contributes a new 
story: The Wheelbarrow; there are poems by Alex 
Comfort, Ernest Frost and Frances Bellerby. Other 
features include an essay on Collette by the French 
critic, Dominique Aury, and Mood of the Month by 
Tom Hopkinson. Reviews in this number are by 
Louis MacNeice, Sonia Pitt-Rivers, Charles Causley, 
Roy Fuller, Frank Kermode, Jean Stewart and 
James Stern. You can obtain 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


from all booksellers for 3s. 6d. a copy. A year’s 
subscription, post-free, costs 42s. 
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The Game of Truth 


Colin MacInnes 


office. ‘No train for a fortnight,’ he said, slamming the 

little door. We are in the Carson country, of which three 
books have now suggested the horizons; and many have long 
enjoyed Mr Carson’s occasional pieces, that amid gnostic nag- 
gings in the Statesman and the pile-driven pleasantries of Punch, 
have offered fresh gasps of welcome air. His ‘I’ character nar- 
rator has grown happily familiar as the sad, sagacious philoso- 
pher-clown in whose existence the bizarre is commonplace, 
hilarious and of disturbing meaning. And after laughter per- 
haps initially condescending to the antics of this comic hero and 
the talent of the humourist who made him, a suspicion now 
grows into a certainty that the ‘entertainer’ Anthony Carson is 
a serious writer on grave themes: is what great comic artists 
always have been. 

Despite our self-admiring devotion to the humorous, the 
muster in this century of first-rate English comic writers is 
minute. High in a short list would be the names of Ada Leverson 
and Ronald Firbank, with each of whom Anthony Carson 
has some affinities - though I by no means wish to suggest an 
‘influence’. Each of these three — untypically in English litera- 
ture — is a classic writer in the sense that Congreve was, or 
Wilde of the great play: their effects of feeling arise obliquely 
from deliberate abstractions of form and measured language. 
Each is a writer apparently ‘uninvolved’ - in tone urbane (Ada 
Leverson), or detached (Firbank), or anarchic (Carson) — but 
each really holds humane and even moral views that determine 
a whole vision. Each is a finely polished stylist: let no one be 
deceived by the easy, laconic throw-away of Ada Leverson, the 
casual inconsequentialities of Firbank, or by Anthony Carson’s 
air of jotting it all down in an exercise-book between pork pies. 
And though as writers none could be more professional, each of 
these three has manifested a marked preference for life itself over 
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the painful, elusive process of recording it. ‘Everything gets 
killed by words sooner or later,’ Mr Carson says. 

So far as their reception by the world goes, a sadly significant 
further common factor is that each has been undervalued criti- 
cally, and by the ‘reading public’. If a ‘humorous’ writer has a 
vein of buffoonery, or facetiousness, or sentimentality, or fri- 
volity, the problem of popularity is solved; and at that kind of 
level the list of our comic writers in this century is long. But if 
the comic vein is pure, even critical appreciation lags. It has 
taken us decades to realize how good The Diary of a Nobody 
really is, and that Wodehouse is an ‘art’ writer; it took Ameri- 
cans as many to measure the greatness of Thurber, and to dis- 
entangle the genius of Mark Twain. Despite the warning of past 
literary revaluations, in spite of our having grasped that non- 
sense can be wisdom and the jester judge, we are still prone to 
underrate comic talent and fail to see when the comedian is the 
alarming clown. 

* * * 


One could describe Mr Carson’s three published works as a 
travel book with family portrait (A Train to Tarragona of 1957) ; 
a moral fantasy, or spiritual odyssey (On to Timbuctoo of 1958) ; 
and a confessional fragment of autobiography (A Rose by any 
Other Name of 1960). A Train to Tarragona is the most factual and 
literal of the three, which helps the writer to bring off the 
triumphant coup of enticing the reader to share his love for a 
region (Catalonia) very possibly unknown, and for a family 
(called Mir) who must be total strangers. Self-respecting 
readers instinctively resist such private infatuations of a writer; 
and the siren seduction is effected in this case because the place 
and people so clearly are attractive, and because of the author’s 
descriptive potion of affection, candour, and a splendid ulti- 
mate indifference to anyone else’s view of his obsessions. The 
emblematic episode of On to Timbuctoo is a journey by derelict 
submarine to the Azores, via Blackpool and Morocco. Here 
common-sense reality is snatched from under the reader’s feet, 
he is press-ganged on a voyage of bewildering destinations 
wherein the writer re-makes his own reality by imagination. 
What this book, with its haphazard ‘construction’ and con- 
vincing inner logic, is really about, is no less than a journey of the 
human spirit in search of intangible truth and elusive beauty. 
The Azores, where both these may reside, are never reached ... 
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still less is Timbuctoo itself, whither the writer is still poised for 
departure on the last page of his book, as he was in its opening 
sentence. In A Rose by any Other Name, the factual and fantastic 
mingle. The method here is to print in sequence of the author’s 
age, short episodes that evoke a life of pregnant misadventures. 

Throughout these books, themes and qualities recur from 
which quotation can best convey the flavour of Carsonian talent 
and preoccupations. I have grouped these terse, aphoristic ex- 
tracts in the order they appear in each of the succeeding 
volumes. 


Landscapes 


There was the quick smudge of sunrise in the sky, and the air 
was fresh as a new sheet. 

The sea looked as angry as a jilted woman. 

It was raining, and a little boy was crying with a burst 
balloon. 

When the bus stopped I could hear the cackle of frogs and 
the watery flute of a bird. 

There was a long procession moving down the street, black 
as an old frying-pan, and there were drums and chants and a 
last gasp of brass. (A funeral.) 

In those days Sydney ended suddenly and a primeval world 
tapped at your heart, the pearly gum-trees guarded a million 
years of secret peace and a kookaburra cackled over a pre- 
historic joke. 

When I reached the Spanish frontier a hot barbaric wind 
blew in my face, there was a distant sound of drums and a smell 
of crude olive oil. 

The apples fell and the swallows crossed off the days. 


Portraits 


What amazed me most was the grace and the air of legend 
with which she moved in her wedding dress. 

They bent over us like stricken trees, their hands creaking 
over the table, and they talked like breaking bones. Their eyes 
were the swamps of memory. 

Andalusians like to shimmer in your eyes and disappear. 

The civil guard are a secret hard-hatted race like ghosts 
with rifles who are really longing to be human. 

The girls came over giggling, their bosoms blossoming, their 
aprons full of insults. 

He could prune roses, make chicke» runs, mend plugs and 
fuses and talk fluently about the reasonable things of this 
world. 
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I waited a week in a ruined boarding-house full of coughing 
old men, who read books from the public library about fer- 
tility dances, vampire bats and lost races. 

The angry exalted faces of the Australians shone like back- 
block suns; their courage and male outrage sent the insects to 
the sky and toppled the houses of alabaster and silk. (Aussies 
Ashore at Sourabaya.) 

He looked like a cardboard hangman. Poisoned ink, paper- 
clip stilettos and suffocation by forms. (Inland Revenue official.) 

She was dressed in white, and had black, snapping eyes. 
When she got up her legs twinkled through the dining-room 
like swords. 


Animals 


It has two voices, one imperious and a trifle rasping, and the 
other diffident, tiny and subdued, a ghost of a little silver voice, 
like a beautiful boy holding a broken plate. (A pet bird.) 

The streets bulged with camels. In the market-place there 
were about five hundred with hobbled legs dancing a sort of 
angry polka and belchingly roaring at their drivers. 

Pigeons, those dull, unmysterious city unemployables, 
dressed in their grey secondhand suits. 

It was night and the fish were leaping like knives in the 
river. 

They had sad little faces with tiny black spectacles. (Sea- 
gulls.) 


Writing 


If you don’t possess an income, or are not practical, or 
young or particularly vigorous, or are not what is called ‘re- 
ligious’, and, above all, have lived a life of complete sincere 
unrighteousness, magic is the most important ingredient. It is 
a blood-stream in the air, strong, durable, but also quite 
horribly delicate. The spiders who spin webs of this particular 
kind of happiness disappear at the slightest tremble, the 
slightest infraction of laws one can only dimly apprehend. 
This is the greatest misery. And what else does the act of 
writing contain but the shadow of the web? 

‘But what about the comic essence of the writing ?’ “That is 
something which has to alternate. It is like the backwash of a 
wave.’ 

The only reason why people write is because they are not 
wonderful men. 

The novel, with exceptions, was a bourgeois invention for 
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tired businessmen, a sort of literary crossword puzzle for old 
ladies. 

Life was the important thing, and it was the important 
thing to renew life in the book, so that it was like a living 
organism itsélf, incalculable and devious and never trying to 
make a point, or say So-and-so is, you see, like this; not like 
that. And not indulging in the businessman’s trick of sticking 
to the point. 

‘Then I can’t write a book,’ I said, ‘unless my publishers 
want a book about emptiness.’ 


Life 

Inside a man, I thought, there is a brilliant reel of fantasy 
and the world pulls on the thread and it is soon run out. 

I sat down near one of the windows, and tried to tempt the 
joy, like a bird, to come nearer. But it flew over the blue water 
to the sun. 

Everybody, possibly rightly, was biologically against those 
who lose railway tickets, who are deceived by their wives, who 
are over forty-five and do not look prosperous. 

No. No. Into whatever vileness man can sink, or if his eyes 
go like stones into the old black mud, the abstract heavens are 
not worth a spoonful of the salt sea and the striving. 

. .. the welcome sugar and acid of human company. 

I was obsessed by the magic of loving; I was hungry for 
present triumph among the world’s flowers. 

Inwardly I was waving to myself. 


*« * * 


It is clear now that we are in the presence of a comic artist in 
the great tradition; that is to say, a writer who achieves his 
primary aim of causing laughter, yet never fails in his more im- 
portant task of leaving the laugher pondering on the jest. Of all 
talents, this is the most attractive: for wishing to give wisdom 
wrapped in happiness betokens generosity of soul. Of spirits 
kindred in this quality to Mr Carson, the only name in our times 
that calls instantly for honoured recollection is neither English 
nor American, but that of Valéry Larbaud: one of the very few 
French elder giants whom the vogue for latter-day ‘discovery’ 
and translation has regrettably passed by. In Larbaud’s comic 
fantasies there is the same spontaneous gift of fun and of revela- 
tion — the gracious offering of profundities within a mood of 
carnival that one might call Mozartian. 

It will equally be clear that though Mr Carson’s ‘I’ may seem 
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a ‘natural’, no writer is more conscious of his own processes and 
intents than he. It is life that consists in tenuous encounters. . . 
the writer’s record of them is diamond-precise. The ‘vague’ 
‘impractical’ narrator, to whom things all ‘happen’, has a 
snake’s eye watching in the sun and whip muscles to uncoil 
suddenly and strike for capture. It is indeed as a critic that Mr 
Carson, the fabulist, is so memorable: a critic of society, of 
human conduct and of literature itself, whose diagnoses are 
acute and final. And it is this inner thoughtfulness of a nature 
which, in other aspects, is poetic and fantastical, that gives his 
prose its jewelled astringency. No one is more a master of timing 
effects upon the page, and no one more ruthless in self-cutting 
(both sure signs of comic talent). Occasionally, one must allow, 
the pressures of periodical publication and of life’s fatigues do 
mar and blur these built-in disciplines, and at these rare 
moments stories sag: their tone seeming sentimental, and their 
form contrived. But from these lapses, like the champion after 
three double-faults, Mr Carson always rallies to capture game, 
set, match and challenge cup (whose plastic pedestal he will, 
however, drop during the royal presentation) from his — and all 
writers’ — perpetual adversary, the ordinary. Throughout his 
writing, what is most exhilarating, most admirable and most 
endearing, is his undying passion for discovery: to him the old 
world is new, there is no place nor moment that has not wonder 
hidden in it if this can but be seen and found. 


I arrived in Valladolid. It was now winter and beginning 
to get cold. I had a hundred pesetas left. I went into a bar and 
ordered myself a brandy. I knew, but tried to pretend I didn’t 
know, that I was trapped. I had travelled, I had seen towns and 
people, London was far away, I had written a few stories and a 
book on Blackpool. Now what? It was difficult to foresee. I 
stood there in the bar, sipping the brandy very slowly. The 
trouble was that I was not a businessman, I was still interested 
in truth and the game of truth. Particularly the game of truth. 
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What Mr Williams has made 
of D. H. Lawrence 


K. M. Sagar 


‘There is also a spurious element. ... Sometimes it’s his 
thought; one day a critic will explain what Mr Williams has 
made of D. H. Lawrence.’ 

Eric Bentley: The Dramatic Event. 


considers D. H. Lawrence the greatest writer of our time, 

and has freely acknowledged a considerable debt to him. 
Lawrentian themes and characters appear in every Williams 
play; there are recognizable quotations from Lawrence; there 
is a play You Touched Me!, based on the Lawrence short story, 
and a one-act play, J Rise in Flames Cried the Phoenix, based on the 
last days of Lawrence; and there is a poem dedicated to 
Lawrence, Cried the Fox, where Williams reveals that it is the 
quality of the rebel, the outcast, the destroyer in Lawrence 
which most appeals to him — a quality of restless, nervous 
energy devoted to making vicious, but relatively ineffectual 
attacks upon society and its conventions. The fox is ‘desperate’, 
‘frantic’, ‘lonely’ and ‘fugitive’ — and the process is ultimately 
‘fatal’, self-destructive. 

Val in Battle of Angels, and later in Orpheus Descending, is 
much the same sort of character, with these potentially tragic 
elements brought out. The imagery of fox and hounds is 
retained. Val and Sandra both ‘belong to the fugitive kind’. 
Sandra has prophetic insight: ‘Whoever has too much passion, 
were going to be burned like witches because we know too 
much.’ Both these characters are ‘untamed’, both are eternally 
on the move, seeking freedom. It seems, however, to be 
Williams’s intention to distinguish between the two forms of 
passion, Sandra’s decadent, neurotic, poisonous, tending to 
self-destruction, Val’s primitive and vital. Lawrence distin- 
guishes clearly between reductive, sensationalist sexuality and 
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true passionate desire. But Williams finds it impossible to 
maintain the distinction. Sandra’s sexuality is associated 
throughout with life-themes and images. She takes the advice 
of the corpses on Cypress Hill — ‘live!’ She invokes the dominant 
life symbol — the Moon Lake Casino — in the name of Apollo 
and the secret language of the birds: ‘They advised her to 
drive her car as fast as she wanted to drive it, to dance like she 
wanted to dance. Get drunk, they said, raise hell at Moon 
Lake Casino, do bumps an’ wiggle your fanny!’ But living, in 
these terms, is reduced to jooking,* and we wait for Sandra’s 
behaviour to be ‘placed’ by the subsequent action. She is, 
indeed, shortly to be accused of being corrupt, ‘Absolutely — 
de-graded! but the tone is ironic, for the condemnation is by 
Dolly and Beulah who have already been dismissed as hissing 
geese. Myra, indeed, offers love on very different terms. We 
should like to believe that hers is a genuine passion. But whereas 
the play never takes any clear stance with regard to Sandra, 
Myra is rejected, on the grounds that she represents a threat 
to Val’s freedom, that she seeks to tame him, to possess him, 
that she offers a make-believe answer in his quest for purity, 
being ‘only a woman’, like the girl on the Witches Bayou. The 
ending of St Mawr is invoked here: 


Val: Listen, Myra, there’s only one safe thing for me to do. 
Go back to New Mexico and live by myself. 

Mpra: On the desert? 

Val: Yes. 

Myra: Would I make the desert crowded ? 

Val: Yes, you would. You’d make it crowded, Myra. 

Myra: Oh, my God, I thought a desert was big. 

Val: It’s big, Myra. It stretches clean out ’til to-morrow. 
Over here is the Labos Mountains, and over there, that’s 
Sangre de Cristo. And way up there, that’s the sky! And 
there ain’t nothing else in between, not you, not anybody, 
not nothing. 


* “That‘s where you get in a car and drink a little and drive a little and 
stop and dance a little to a juke box and then you drink a little more and 
drive a little more and stop and dance a little more to a juke box and then 
you stop dancing and you just drink and drive and then you stop driving 
and just drink, and then, finally, you stop drinking. . . 

Val: What do you do then? 

Carol : Why, usually then you go to the Idlewild cabins between here and 
Sunset on the Dixie Highway...’ 
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Myra: 1 see. 

Val: Why, my God, it seems like sometimes when you’re out 
there alone by yourself (not with nobody else!) that your 
brain is stretched out so far, it’s pushing right up against 
the edges of the stars! 


Even if we can overlook the appalling travesty of Lawrence’s 
prose, the passage is quite incomprehensible in Lawrentian 
terms. It is sheer romantic escapism, escape from the world, 
from the flesh, from corruption. If we turn to the ending of St 
Mawr we note how the New Mexico landscape is realized in 
terms of life, in terms of acquiring an inward vision and 
cleaner energy with which to ‘win from the crude, wild nature 
the victory and the power to make another start.’ And yet, for 
all the beauty and conviction of its concrete realization, it is 
only a pis aller to save Lou from cheapness: 


I’ve got to live for something that matters, way, way down 
in me. And I think sex would matter to my very soul, if it was 
really sacred. But cheap sex kills me. 


Lou asks her mother the question we might put to Williams: 


What do you call life? Wriggling half naked at a public show 
and going off in a taxi to sleep with some half-drunken fool 
who thinks he’s a man because — oh, I don’t even want to think 
of it. I know you have a lurking idea that that is life. 


The idea of purity, of sacredness in sex, or in human life at 
all, is an idea which Williams cannot maintain in his plays. Lady 
offers Val love on the best terms in which Williams can con- 
ceive it. But it is not enough. It is Val’s destiny to become 
‘burning flame at the hunter’s door’ — cleansed by fire of all 
human corruption. Lou only makes for the New World because 
real love does not offer itself in the Old. 

The same desert and snow-capped mountains reappear in 
Camino Real, where sexual love is shown to be a shabby second- 
best for those without the courage to reject it and set out into 
terra incognita. The Rainbow is also about terra incognita; but the 
unknown, here, is realized in terms of living human experience, 
as opposed to the vague romantic associations of Lord Byron’s 
name and the suppressed death-wish implied. And sexual love 
(though not the sort that Casanova would know anything 
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about) is here a prerequisite, the doorway to the unknown, the 
entry to ever-widening circles of experience, adventure and 
achievement. Whereas Williams’s terra incognita seems to offer 
only the escape of a ‘heroic’ death. The Camino Real itself, with 
its street cries of ‘Love? Love?’ is real life, and the best it has 
to offer Kilroy is the make-believe of the Gypsy’s ‘virgin’ 
daughter. All the characters are completely helpless against 
Gutman, the guards and the street-cleaners. You can clear out, 
if you have the guts, or you can make the best of it; but you 
can’t change it. That’s life. 

In Orpheus Descending the ‘purity’ image becomes the legless, 
transparent blue-bird which Val wishes to become — never 
touching the ground until death. Love is again a ‘make- 
believe answer’. The only real answer is death. Val’s death is 
significant in that it is itself a gesture against the world of the 
play, the hell to which Val descends, peopled with living 
corpses, agents of death in life, the ultimate evil. Also, by invok- 
ing Christian and fertility ritual, the idea of resurrection is 
introduced and enacted at the end. The phoenix rises from the 
flames, the snake sloughs its skin and emerges purified. 
Humanity, life, vitality, wildness reasserts itself at the end of 
the play when Carol, to the accompaniment of the Choktaw 
cry, dons Val’s snakeskin jacket, and, laughing, defies the 
Sheriff’s order not to move: 


Wild things leave skins behind them, they leave clean 
skins and teeth and white bones behind them, and these are 
tokens passed from one to another, so that the fugitive kind 
can always follow their kind ... 


Carol is also given the speech which most directly announces 
the play’s theme: 


Something is still wild in the country! This country used to 
be wild, the men and women were wild and there was a wild 
sort of sweetness in their hearts, for each other, but now it’s 
sick with neon, it’s broken out sick, with neon, like most other 
places ... 


But what are the qualities of this ‘phoenix’? Is not her reckless 
driving a death-wish? Carol is given a history which seems 
supposed to encourage us to condone her conduct: 


I’m showing the ‘S.O.B.S.’ how lewd a “lewd vagrant” can 
be if she puts her whole heart in it ... 
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The implication is that society is hell and its values evil and 
that any form of anti-social or unconventional behaviour, 
however ineffectual, however corrupt, however self-destructive, 
is to be applauded. In any case, the term ‘corrupt’ is only 
applicable to society. Only society has moral responsibility. 
The individual is merely a victim of social, economic and 
psychological pressures. Vitality presupposes promiscuity. 
Energy presupposes outlets in sundry dissipations. So that 
even Val, who is Williams’s vision of a ‘pure’ man says: ‘A 
single man doesn’t always come home alone at nights.’ 

Williams does not really believe in Val as he believes in Dr 
Johnny or Stanley Kowalski or Rosario delle Rose. 

If we think of the man who died, or Lawrence’s gypsy or 
gamekeeper, we sense the world of difference between these 
men and Val, the most Lawrentian (by intention) of Williams’s 
characters. Val’s energy is febrile, hectic, intense, self-advertis- 
ing, potentially destructive. It is on the surface and continually 


demanding expression. In John Buchanan these qualities are 
even more evident: 


He is now a Promethean figure, brilliantly and restlessly 
alive in a stagnant society. The excess of his power has not 
yet found a channel. If it remains without one, it will burn 
him up. At present he is unmarked by the dissipations in which 
he relieves his demoniac unrest. 


There is, in Lawrence’s heroes, a restraint, an inwardness, an 
insouciance at the heart: 


The man who died rowed slowly on, with the current, and 
laughed to himself: ‘I have sowed the seed of my life and my 
resurrection, and put my touch forever upon the choice 
woman of this day, and I carry her perfume in my flesh like 
essence of roses. She is dear to me in the middle of my being. 

But the gold and flowing serpent is coiling up again, to 
sleep at the root of my tree. 

So let the boat carry me. To-morrow is another day. 


Compare the rhythms of this with the nervous St Vitus’s 
dance of the Williams poem: 


I run, cried the fox, in circles 
narrower, narrower still, 
across the desperate hollow, 
skirting the frantic hill. 
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Life, for Lawrence, is not nervous, hectic, ecstatic. ‘I hate 
ecstasy,’ says Birkin, ‘Dionysic or any other. It’s like going 
round in a squirrel cage.’ 

J. W. Krutch, writing of the Nietzschean distinction between 
Dionysian and Apollonian, says that Apollonian represents 


aspirations in the direction of rationality, harmony, peace, 
contentment and quiet happiness. Apollonianism is co- 
operative, uncompetitive, serene. In a word, it holds that 
harmony should and can rule both in society and within the 
individual. But in man, and, therefore, in nearly every 
society, there is also a Dionysian or drunken element. It 
promotes not only contest, rivalry, and strife, but also the 
intoxication of heroism, the ecstasy of pain and of self- 
destruction. ... To seek contentment and peace is rational 
and therefore to the worshipper of Dionysus not really human. 


It is clear that Williams can, in this respect, be called a 
Dionysian. Compare Lou in St Mawr: 


My dealings with men have only broken my stillness and 
messed up my doorways. It has been my own fault. I ought to 
stay virgin, and still, very, very still, and serve the most 
perfect service. I want my temple and my loneliness and my 
Apollo mystery of the inner fire. And with men, only the 
delicate, subtler, more remote relations. No coming near. A 
coming near only breaks the delicate veils, and broken veils, 
like broken flowers, only lead to rottenness. She felt a great 
peace inside herself as she made this realization. And a thank- 
fulness. Because, after all, it seemed to her that the hidden fire 
was alive and burning in this sky, over the desert, in the 
mountains. She felt a certain latent holiness in the very 
atmosphere, a young, spring-fire of latent holiness, such as 
she had never felt in Europe or the East. 


Peace, harmony, within the individual and the society and 
civilization as a whole, is the Lawrentian goal. He will not 
shirk the struggle. But the end is peace, a ‘swift, laughing 
togetherness’ of mankind in ‘a kind of accomplished innocence’. 
Lawrence writes of what should and can be. He is normative. 
This ‘rationality’, if you like, is unacceptable to the Dionysian — 
not really human. Williams writes of what is. And his vision of 
reality is always a vision of corruption in the bud - in this 
sense puritanical, but a corruption with which he tries to come 
to terms as an alternative to an out-and-out rejection of life. 
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Williams speaks of ‘a combination of Puritan and Cavalier 
strains in my blood which may be accountable for the con- 
flicting impulses I often represent in my characters.’ But the 
play in which these conflicts are represented offers some sort of 
resolution, some reassurance that there exists a norm, a way of 
life, a set of values consistent with health and humanity. The 
plays, clearly, do not stop at psychology, but grapple with the 
ultimate moral issues. Streetcar raises these issues, and proceeds 
to offer us two parallel resolutions. One is tragic, the tragedy of 
Blanche, a woman of refinement and sensitivity with much love 
to offer driven by circumstances over which she has little or no 
control to withdraw from reality behind a veil of sham ideals 
(“There are no lies but those forced into the mouth by the iron 
fist of necessity’ - The Lady of Larkspur Lotion), driven by her 
need for protection into promiscuous sexual relationships, 
haunted by the memory of the young husband and his sordid 
death, for which she holds herself partly responsible, exposed, 
at her weakest, to the jungle of Elysian Fields and the rat-race 
of Stanley Kowalski’s world, her last hope of a decent relation- 
ship destroyed by him, raped by him, driven insane by him, and 
condemned by him to an asylum so that he can continue to drag 
Stella down to his animal existence. Blanche’s world may be 
only a belle réve, but her aspirations are vastly superior to 
Stanley’s grovelling in the gutter. ‘It means that if you don’t 
watch out the apes will take over’, as Williams is reputed to 
have said. Blanche’s story is told with great psychological 
insight and great compassion, and the non-realistic technical 
devices of the play are used largely to enable us to see the horror 
of Stanley’s world through her eyes. Her final assertion of 
dignity as the doctor offers her his arm is deeply moving. 

Then there is the other resolution which is largely Stella’s. 


Everything depends on, as the phrase goes, which side the 
author is on. It appears that to many members of the audience 
this question presents no difficulty. They are, and they 
assume that the author is, on the side of the sister. She is 
‘healthy’, ‘adjusted’, ‘normal’. She lives in the present; she 
accepts things as they are; and she will never be confined to a 
mad-house. Her husband is crude, even somewhat brutal, 
but he is also virile; he is the natural man, and one of nature’s 
many kinsmen of Lady Chatterley’s lover. Virility, even 
orgiastic virility, is the proper answer to decadence. Stella, 
the representative of the decayed aristocracy, is rejuvenated 
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by a union with a representative of the ‘people’. (Krutch, 
Modernism in Modern Drama, 128-9.) 


There is plenty of evidence in the text to support this 
interpretation. Stanley’s ‘drive’ is apparently endorsed by the 
play, even as it is used to ‘get front position in the rat-race’. 
His ‘animal force’ is also endorsed as an alternative to Blanche’s 
escapism, or, at best, flirting with life. This endorsement is 
apparent in the stage-direction which introduces us to Stanley 
with such permissive gusto (Blanche has already been placed as 
pathetically effete) : 


Animal joy in his being is implicit in all his movements and 
attitudes. Since earliest manhood the centre of his life has 
been pleasure with women, the giving and taking of it, not 
with weak indulgence, dependently, but with the power and 
pride of a richly feathered male bird among hens. Branching 
out from this complete and satisfying centre are all the 
auxiliary channels of his life, such as his heartiness with men, 
his appreciation of rough humour, his love of good drink and 
food and games, his car, his radio, everything that is his, that 
bears his emblem of the gaudy seed-bearer. He sizes women 
up at a glance, with sexual classifications, crude images 
flashing into his mind and determining the way he smiles at 
them. (Streetcar, 24.) 


The early sentences appear to be invoking Lawrentian positives, 
though we baulk at such phrases as ‘pleasure with women’ and 
the degrading comparison of women to hens. The last sentence 
confirms the crudity of Stanley’s sexual appetite (which is 
given the credit for such auxiliary appetites as eating, drinking, 
gambling and possessing consumer goods). John Osborne puts 
his finger on it: ‘Williams’s women ... all cry out for defile- 
ment, and most of them get it. ... The female must come 
toppling down to where she should be — on her back.’ It is no 
kinsman of Lady Chatterley’s lover who can say ‘I pulled you 
down off them columns, and how you loved it, having them 
coloured lights going!’ There is nothing of the ‘gaudy seed- 
bearer’ or sexual extravert about Lawrence’s heroes. Mellors 
has great respect for Connie, and the gypsy for Yvette. They 
revere their women, sexually. The sex act is an act of homage to 
the religious mystery of sex, never a ‘defilement’. It is the 
gateway to a fourth dimension of existence which all Lawrence’s 
art goes to define and which will not be reduced to ‘coloured 
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lights going’. Reviewing Picnic under the heading ‘Pathetic 


Phalluses’, Eric Bentley writes: 


The torn shirt of Stanley Kowalski is no mere fact in 
another author’s story, it is a symbol, a banner, an oriflamme. 
It stands for the new phallus worship. There is, of course, no 
denying that a hero has a body and that it is a male body. 
What is remarkable in certain plays of T. W. and William 
Inge is that so much is made of the hero’s body, and that he 
has so little else. The rose that, for Mr Eliot, is rooted in so 
deeply and broadly human a garden blooms, for Mr Williams, 
in the bared chest of quasi-primitive man.* 

Admittedly, it may be impossible nowadays to sustain the 
attitude of the phallus worshipper in its purity. Kowalski is an 
impure phenomenon: if he is the full-blooded husband that 
every woman craves, he is also destructive and evil. In fact he 
is the cunning mixture of good and evil, health and sickness, 
that, for millions of spectators, has proved a fascination. 
( The Dramatic Event, 103.) 


The second resolution of the problems raised in Streetcar, and, 
in the last analysis, surely the overriding resolution, is sum- 
marized in the words ‘Life must go on’. For all his impurity, 
Stanley (like the unwashed grape) is life-sustaining. Blanche 
cannot stand very much reality. But it is decadent to demand 
purity. Purity is sterile: it will not ensure the survival of the 
race: to the mad-house with it. Life may be savage and sordid, 
a rat-race, a jungle, a trap, but we must come to terms with it. 
The play ends with the focus on the child wrapped in a pale- 
blue blanket, but, in the background is the ‘inhuman abandon’ 
of Stella’s sobbing, the ‘sensual murmur’ of Kowalski as ‘his 
fingers find the opening of her blouse’, and the final ape-cry: 
‘This game is seven-card stud.’ This is the world whose 
perpetuation the child guarantees. 

The two resolutions are obviously contradictory. It is a 
tribute to Williams’s power and integrity (faithfulness to the 
reality as he sees it), that he can develop them simultaneously. 


* A paper might be written on the subject - ‘What Mr Williams has 
made of Mr Eliot.’ I would just suggest that they may not be so far apart 
as Mr Bentley supposes; that ‘broadly human’ does not ring quite true of 
Mr Eliot; and that the famous rose image, like so many of the images of 
The Four Quartets, was used many times by Lawrence in a much more 
‘broadly human’ way. We await a paper from Dr Leavis on the subject - 
‘What Mr Eliot has made of D. H. Lawrence.’ 
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The Puritan in him rejects life as impure; the Cavalier accepts 
life on any terms. Sex, in particular, is invariably tainted. 
Desire equals lust. It is promiscuous, a form of self-gratification 
which is habit-forming and comparable with drinking or drug- 
taking. In Lawrence’s vocabulary, it is ‘reductive’: 


‘And I quite agree, we can have no hope of the regeneration 
of England from such sort of sex.’ (apropos of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover.) For ‘desire itself is a pure thing, like sunshine, or fire, 
or rain. It is desire that makes the whole world living to me, 
keeps me in the flow connected. It is my flow of desire that 
makes me move as the birds and animals move through the 
sunshine and the night, in a kind of accomplished innocence, 
not shut outside of the natural paradise.’ 


This is the desire which is realized with such sanity and health 
in St Mawr, The Virgin and the Gypsy, The Man Who Died. It is not 
the same word as the name on the streetcar. Williams would 
like very much to believe in Lawrence’s sex, but he can’t quite 
manage it. In his own experience sex is not like that at all. Nor 
can he believe wholeheartedly in the regeneration of America 
by the kind of sex he can accept as real — Big Daddy’s elephants. 

Brick, like Blanche, demands purity, the kind of purity he 
thinks he had with Skipper, but which the world in general, 
and Maggie in particular, have destroyed. That world is also 
Big Daddy’s world — the plantation, in a bid for which Brick is 
asked to reproduce himself. It is, as Big Daddy himself admits, a 
world of mendacity. It is devoted, according to the film version, 
to piling up rubbish. The big question which the play raises — 
Is Brick justified in rejecting this world ‘to the ultimate bio- 
logical degree’? (to quote Arthur Miller) — is not answered. 
Because Williams does not know where he stands on this issue. 
He finds himself throughout in sympathy with Maggie and Big 
Daddy, who say ‘You’ve got to live with it; what else is there to 
live with?’ Brick he regards as being in a state of ‘spiritual 
disrepair’ because he wishes to opt out. Yet there is something 
heroic in Brick’s stand which Williams vaguely recognizes. 
Instead of two resolutions here we have two endings. 

Brick’s denial of sex is only penultimate. In Sweet Bird of 
Youth we have the ultimate -- castration. Chance has a ‘vocation’ 
for love-making which he is prepared to ‘use’ either for pleasure 
(Heavenly) or for business (Princess). He divides the human race 
into those who have had this pleasure and those who have not, 
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and are therefore envious of it and seek to destroy it. He has 
had so much of it that he apparently qualifies as a Fertility God 
in the play’s symbolism. But Chance’s vitality leads him (of 
necessity, according to the play’s standards) into corruption. 
On the only occasion on which Heavenly enters his world she 
is corrupted, contracts venereal disease, and has to be spayed. 
Chance is not blamed for this by the play, only by those who 
do not wish Heavenly to marry a criminal degenerate. They 
want her blood to be pure. They also defend pure blood in 
another context, that of racialism. They, like the grey ones of 
Orpheus Descending, can preserve purity only at the cost of life. 
They also seek to cleanse Chance, allegedly for revenge, in 
fact out of sexual envy. Chance meekly accepts castration as an 
appropriate ending to his youth. It was all time’s fault anyway, 
and by forestalling time in this respect, he asserts a certain 
dignity — or so we are told. 

The world, the flesh and the devil (Time), have conspired to 
taint the purity of Chance’s love for Heavenly (who closely 
resembles the girl on the Witches Bayou — the make-believe 
answer). In the flesh, at least, purity can be reclaimed, by 
cutting out life at the root. If we compare the section in St 
Mawr, where it is suggested that the stallion should be gelded, 
we shall see how far from Lawrence Williams has come. The 
play begins as though it were intended to be an indictment of 
‘our whole eunuch civilization, nasty minded as eunuchs are, 
with their kind of sneaking, sterilizing cruelty.’ (St Mawr, 84.) 
But the sterilizing is endorsed by the play. The sweet bird must 
be legless. 

The alternative is to make do with the relationship offered by 
the Princess, which is similar to that offered to Casanova by 
Marguerite, a particularly unpleasant combination of maudlin 
sentiment and sexual itch. Such people, according to Lawrence, 
rush into a sort of prostitution because they are incapable of 
real desire. Of Don Juan he says, ‘He should have gone into a 
monastery at fifteen.’ Williams seems to have arrived at a similar 
conclusion. He had a nervous breakdown while writing Sweet 
Bird of Youth. ‘1 felt castrated,’ he says. He is to take a holiday 
in the Far East. Perhaps a monastery beckons. 








University Problems 
(1) The University in India 


William Walsh 


opposites yoked by violence together jostle one at every 

turn — the Cadillacs and the bullock-carts, the vultures 
hovering over the wireless towers, the Institutes of Engineering 
and the bovine culture of refugee encampments staked out on 
any empty lot. I stayed recently in a flat near the Delhi Zoo. At 
the end of the day flocks of brilliant, glistening parrots collected 
in the grounds and then flew out and away. A little later jackals 
would begin to ripple sinuously over the Zoo wall on their way 
to the rubbish dumps. One had the feeling that the animals, 
having spent their working day at the Zoo, were now like 
commuting suburbanites on their way home. There was some- 
thing appropriate to the nature of the country in this collision 
of extremes, as there was in the combination in Calcutta of an 
utter, shining clarity of light with the deadly grey of an appal- 
ling poverty. 

The violence, the extreme intensity of opposites, character- 
izes every feature of Indian life, and the universities no less than 
anything else. The universities, I suppose, are the central 
organs of consciousness in the modern world, and the state of 
the universities is an exact index of the state of the larger society 
which they both express and help to form. The great problem 
in the universities to-day is to establish a due relationship be- 
tween quality and quantity: how to prevent quality from being 
overwhelmed by quantity; where to stop before the extension 
of knowledge becomes what Coleridge called its plebification; 
how to keep standards from being suffocated by numbers. We 
think we have to wrestle with this problem. But in India it 
exists with such a brutality of excess as we could hardly con- 
ceive of. 

The government is making an heroic effort to thrust the 
nation forward, out of the inanition of centuries, into the modern 
world. To modernize is to educate, and there certainly appears 
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to have been an astonishing development of education in India 
in the last twelve years. In 1947-8 there were 15 million | 
children between 6 and 11 at school; now there are 30 million. 
In 1947-8 there were 3 million children in secondary schools; 
now there are 8 million. There were a quarter of a million 
students at the universities in 1947-8; to-day there are a 
million. The ratio of increase for university students is distinctly 
higher than for school children; and when you remember that 
more than half the population of 400 million is still illiterate, 
the increase in university students begins to seem extraordinary. 
Apparently one in every eight children in secondary schools in 
India goes to the university. 

What you have got in fact is an immense university organiza- 
tion sitting on the top of a terribly sketchy, terribly shaky school 
system. And what happens in a situation like this is that the 
university is driven into doing the job of the secondary school. 
The vast majority of students studying for first degrees in 
Indian universities are doing work which by European stan- 
dards approximates to the level of a school-leaving certificate. 
There is a sustained, relentless pressure, political, social, 
economic, on the universities to expand. Anyone with the 
minimum qualification has the right to enter the university, 
and since the simplest clerical job in a country with 50 million 
unemployed requires a university degree, the universities are 
flooded with people who aren’t really qualified to be there at 
all. 

But after all there isn’t any absolute reason in a country like 
India where secondary schools are so few (as in a country like 
the United States where secondary schools are the agencies of 
social assimilation rather than academic learning), there is no 
absolute reason why the universities shouldn’t take over the job 
of the secondary school. India, indeed, might well develop some 
system after the American model under which what we call 
university studies began at the postgraduate stage. There is no 
completely compelling reason why one should not elect first 
for quantity, and let quality come into its own later on. But 
while India has the enormous population which might seem to 
make the American system the one for her to follow, she hasn’t 
the enormous wealth which permits the United States to put 
off the pursuit of quality till much later than we could possibly 
afford. Moreover, India has many formidable difficulties 
peculiar to herself. 
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But before I comment on one or two of these, I must interrupt 
myself to notice the remarkable increase in American influence 
upon Indian education. The Americans have been liberal in 
putting money into Indian education and in finding places for 
Indian students in American institutions. But the American 
influence which is strongest in Indian education is not, so far as 
I could see, the influence of Ralph Barton Perry, James Conant, 
Lionel Trilling, Jacques Barzun; it is not, alas, the influence of 
Harvard or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology or the 
Mayo Clinic. What the Indians give many signs of being be- 
witched by is the chumbling, barbarous, pseudo-scientific 
gobbledegook which passes for thought among so many pro- 
fessional American educationists, that grotesque goulash of 
mental hygiene, child guidance, elementary statistics, malarchy 
and measurement which constitutes educational discourse in 
American Teachers’ Colleges. Why is it that the Americans 
who mean so well, who act so generously, who have so much to 
teach the rest of us, succeed in exporting only those manifesta- 
tions of their education which are a laughing stock, when they 
are not an embarrassment, to educated Americans ? It would be 
a fantastic irony if, having successfully thrown off the political 
rule of Downing Street, the Indians should come under the 
intellectual sway of Teachers’ College, Columbia. 

Obviously the first of India’s indigenous difficulties in educa- 
tion — as distinct from those which she has imported — is the 
incredibly complicated question of language. Having achieved 
a national identity, the Indians naturally wish to take the next 
step and forge a national language. But there are at least 
fourteen major regional languages in India. It is highly doubtful 
if Hindi, the most widely spread of these and the one the 
Government wishes sooner or later to become the medium of 
instruction, is nearly enough developed to be capable of being 
the medium of instruction for advanced intellectual work. 
And, of course, adequate books in Hindi simply do not exist for 
any of the important university subjects, so that even if Hindi is 
adopted as the medium of instruction, the reading will still have 
to be done in English. Moreover, to large numbers of Indians 
Hindi is, if not as foreign, certainly less known than English. 
It is hard to see any complete and tidy solution to this per- 
plexity. You can’t legislate a language into existence. Pre- 
sumably the regional languages will slowly develop till they are 
suitable agencies for university instruction; presumably Hindi 
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will slowly develop as the language for the conduct of national 
business. In the meantime English will continue as the one 
available common medium for advanced study. And perhaps 
the extraordinary language difficulties of India are not so 
extraordinary when one remembers that India is really a 
continent rather than a country in the European sense. Perhaps 
this is one of the penalties she has to pay for the immensity of 
her size and the rich variety of her civilization. 

At present, however, where English is still the language of 
instruction, students are coming to the university with a poorer 
and poorer command of it. And this must increase the severity 
of the many stresses Indian students are subject to: being taught 
in enormous classes in a dimly understood language, hard and 
often primitive conditions, the desperate necessity to make 
sure of a degree for the sake of a job, the absence of a natural, 
easy come-and-go between the sexes. As a result Indian students 
succumb even more easily than most to the temptation to make 
memory do for insight, and to substitute mimicry for under- 
standing. They show, indeed, a very queer contrariety in their 
character. On the one hand they exhibit an almost morbid 
degree of uncritical intellectual docility (a residue, I suppose, 
of the guru-disciple tradition). On the other they manifest 
the most turbulent and unruly spirit if the university exerts the 
mildest show of constitutional authority. Strikes — and they are 
far from being non-violent ones — are frequently called, for 
example, if the examination papers aren’t approved of by the 
students. The custom of political agitation in the universities, 
employed so successfully against the British, has continued to 
plague the life of the Indian universities. The indiscipline of 
students has now become an alarming national scandal. 

Circumstances have made Indian universities unduly sus- 
ceptible to political pressure. Most of them receive only part of 
their current grant from the University Grants Commission, 
and this has to be matched by a proportionate grant from the 
State Government. State Governments tend to be jealous of the 
authority of the Central Government, and, of course, they will 
often be reluctant to accept Central aid when this will involve 
them in corresponding expenditure. It is easy to see that this 
system gives local politicians many opportunities to influence 
the policy, conduct and independence of the universities, and 
there is no reason to suppose that Indian politicians are any 
slower than others in grasping such opportunities. Theoretically, 
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of course, the universities are quite independent. Regulations 
are formed asserting it. But they have the habit of recommend- 
ing a course of action which puts the final power into the hands 
of politicians. For example, when a Vice-Chancellor is to be 
appointed in a State university, names are recommended by 
the university to its Chancellor who makes the decision. But 
the Chancellor of the university is ex officio the Governor of the 
State, and he is a political appointee who could hardly be ex- 
pected not to take advice from those on whom he depends. 
There is no doubt, however, that the universities themselves be- 
lieve strongly in academic independence, and helped by the 
admirable University Grants Commission they try hard in un- 
favourable circumstances to sustain it. 

I hasten to add that it is from the State, not the Central 
Government, that the universities are likely to suffer encroach- 
ment. The Central Government behaves towards the universi- 
ties correctly and sympathetically, with, in fact, just that 
understanding and good will one would expect from a govern- 
ment presided over by so civilized a man as Nehru. But there 
is in India a distinct tension between the centre and the regions 
as there is between the regions themselves. And the universities 
are affected by it in more than the merely political way I have 
suggested. The Indians act with extraordinary tolerance and 
hospitality towards real foreigners, and, unless I am quite 
deceived, with a special, surprising degree of kindness towards 
British foreigners. But they also manifest suspicion and hostility 
towards Indian ‘ foreigners ’ who come to settle in their midst. 
Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that an Indian 
from one part of the country feels himself to be the object of 
distrust and antagonism in another. Differences of language, 
customs, food, habits of life — as well as the tremendous attach- 
ment to one’s own family and its locality - make one part of 
India alien to a person from elsewhere. This means the absence 
of something which universities in the United States and Britain 
set great store on — mobility among university staff. Unless he is 
particularly eminent, an Indian teacher will almost invariably 
return to where he was an undergraduate and settle there 
permanently. The result is an arrest of the flow of novel ideas 
and criticism, and an unhealthy inbreeding and insularity. 
When British universities, therefore, find room for Indian stu- 
dents they are doing more than merely individual good. They 
are helping to supply some element of mobility in a system 
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which tends to be shut and static. Even greater good would be 
done if senior Indian academics - and it hardly needs saying 
that there are many qualified in every way — could be invited 
for a period to take part in the teaching in British universities, 
as is done in the United States and as has been done recently, 
I believe, at the University of Leeds. Such an experiment 
would be good for both parties. In particular it would offer a 
drop of oil to the stiff Indian academic machine. 

Having said this, I am bound to express my deep admiration 
for Indian university teachers. Ill paid, put upon, even ex- 
ploited, in conditions which are always hampering and often 
impossible, they are doing as much as anyone in furthering the 
impressive, the exciting, the democratic transformation of 
India. It is they, as much as the Government, as much as the 
Tatas, who are disturbing India from the torpor of her tradi- 
tional spirituality. When the conditions are good they are doing 
a marvellous job, as, for example, in the new University of 
Baroda. There under two remarkably capable and imaginative 
Vice-Chancellors, there is an intention to control the cataract 
of numbers; there are fine buildings, excellent amenities for 
students, and the sense of the living commonwealth of the 
intelligence. I have the feeling that it is in such places as this 
which have no hordes of affiliated colleges, but in which the 
teaching of both undergraduates and graduates is done in the 
Central University itself that will prove to be the model for 
future university education in India. The essential task of edu- 
cation, and of university education above all, Keats thought, 
is to school an intelligence, and make it a soul. And how rele- 
vant this is for us in Britain where our primary aim is to raise 
some gleam of spirituality amid our universal philistinism! But 
the Indians have too much soul. They are brimming over with 
spirituality. How easily, for example, if given the slightest 
encouragement, they turn literary studies into woozy commerce 
with the ineffable. What they require is something cooler, 
more detached, more analytic. For them the essential problem 
is to school a soul and make it an intelligence. 

But when this is done, the result is altogether remarkable. 
When, for example, the marvellously plastic response of Indians 
to literature is braced with an incisive modern mind (as in 
the impressive School of English Studies created by C. D. 
Narasimhaiah in the University of Mysore), the effect is striking 
and original, a peculiarly Indian and distinctively original con- 
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tribution to English Studies. There the soul has been schooled 
and the intelligence which results is a model for us all. The 
Indians have the capacity to reconstruct for the modern world 
that faculty which with us tends to fall apart into discordant 
halves of feeling and abstraction. The Indians could remake, 
they could bring back into intellectual life, the impassioned 
intelligence. 


(2) Eng. Lit. in Britain 


C. B, Cox 


himself studying English Literature as a main subject. 

His own delight in poetry, fiction and drama naturally 
persuades him that he would benefit from reading English at a 
University. More and more present-day writers, such as John 
Wain or Ted Hughes, are graduates in English. There are many 
good reasons for saying that this trend is having disastrous 
results on creative writing in this country. 

After the Ordinary Level of G.C.E. is over, interest in creative 
writing almost drops out of school and university disciplines. 
An essay may have to be written for Advanced Level or Final 
Degree papers, but most emphasis falls on literary criticism. 
Because of this the critical faculty becomes highly developed at 
an early age. The most intelligent undergraduates write critical 
essays almost worthy of publication; while, at the same time, if 
they enter an undergraduate competition for verse or prose, 
they perpetrate the most incredible naiveties. 

The emphasis of modern criticism on meaning and moral 
significance has led to a neglect of the study of technical 
matters of rhythm, rhyme or narrative structure. Most students 
of literature in universities have no real sense of how a villanelle 
or even a sonnet is composed, and they see literature as a pattern 
of meanings, rather than as a result of a skilled performance 
with words. They develop a highly self-conscious attitude 
towards words, and become modest in their use of language, 
afraid of large gestures, bold innovations or full-blooded state- 
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ment. All the vices of academic writing — its hesitations, its 
diffidence, its delight in sensitive nuance - creep into their 
style. Such qualities are characteristic of much of the poetry and 
fiction of the last decades. No one succeeds, in the manner of 
George Eliot, in uniting profound critical intelligence with an 
abundant creative ability. That no great writer has emerged in 
this country since 1930 makes the last thirty years perhaps the 
least productive for at least two hundred years, if not more. No 
one would want to limit himself to one sole reason for this; but 
may not the excessive development of critical consciousness 
be a main contributing factor? 

E. M. W. Tillyard said recently that to-day students of 
literature are much more competent and knowledgeable than 
those of thirty years ago. They do not make the same howlers. 
But also a certain freshness has been lost. The student of the 
1920s who made gaff after gaff would suddenly bring out a 
paragraph of real personal appreciation. The modern student 
usually proceeds conscientiously through the established avenues 
of critical thinking, and looks neither to left nor to right. There 
are good grounds for saying that many graduates in English 
with good honours degrees virtually stop reading literature 
once their training is over; and the low sales of modern poets, 
as good as R. S. Thomas, for example, prove that something is 
desperately wrong with the teaching of literature. Perhaps most 
frightening is the fate of the pupils of Leavis, himself the most 
original and rebellious critic of his day. These lugubrious 
Jeremiahs repeat slavishly every dictum of their prophet, that 
Dylan Thomas is much overrated, that Hard Times is Dickens’s 
best novel, and so on. Obsessed with the modern decline in 
values, they lose that ability to joy in words which is essential 
for aesthetic delight. 

Many well-known writers to-day are obviously using criticism 
as a substitute for frustrated artistic ability. They write a sort 
of creative criticism which is often stimulating and original, as 
in the works of G. Wilson Knight. But often, as with Quentin 
Anderson on Henry James, the thousands of words, full of 
original ‘creative’ thinking, have hardly any relevance to the 
actual works studied. Just occasionally such a writer does 
finish with a real work of artistic merit on his hands, and Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy is a delightful example. Starting 
out to use his critical training to assess the value of mass media, 
he ended up by writing an imaginative, compassionate account 
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of his recollections of life in the 1930s. We may well wonder 
what has been lost because Hoggart studied English at the 
University, and used his energies to make his first book a 
critical study of Auden. Instead, he might have given us a 
brilliant first novel of working-class life. 

Dissatisfaction with the teaching of literary criticism has 
been growing in universities in recent years. Some want a 
return to linguistic disciplines; but this must avoid the parrot- 
like learning of set texts if it is to be of any value. And it must 
be recognized that Greek, Latin, Italian and French are just as 
important as Anglo-Saxon. Of more interest are the theories 
which Helen Gardner has put forward in several works. Her 
conception of the study of literature as a kind of historical 
research, teaching lucidity, precision, and the ability to use 
relevant facts, provides a coherent basis for excellent courses of 
study. But, particularly in the newer universities, the problem 
remains of trying to develop responses to literature where none 
exist. Few of us would want to jettison the detailed training in 
practical criticism which can have such valuable results. But 
appreciation of literature can best be taught if students them- 
selves are engaged in experiments in writing. There must be a 
radical alteration in the whole system so that students who are 
mature critics have had an equal chance to develop their 
imaginative talents. At the moment the student is so busy 
with his specialization in the sixth form that he spends all his 
time with criticism; into the Advanced Level papers must be 
introduced not only essay writing, but also tests in composing 
passages of verse and prose in different styles. At the university 
stage, schools of creative writing have obvious dangers, and 
many English academics have cast a doubtful eye at American 
experiments. But there must be some form of active encourage- 
ment. A simple way of achieving this would be to insist that 
every graduate in English must have a certificate of diligence 
in creative writing. This would be given not for actual success 
in achieving works of art, but simply for conscientious attempts 
to write. The time required for study might be made equivalent 
to that now given for preparation for one paper in finals. At 
the moment young critics are given good university jobs, 
expensive grants for research, while poets remain as indigent 
as ever. If creative writing became a recognized part of univer- 
sity courses, fellowships like those offered at Leeds could be 
given to artists. Their task would not be to impose dogmatic 
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rules, but simply to stimulate and advise. The art of writing is 
a craft to be learnt; it is time we renounced our amateur 
status. 

Many graduates in English are still not completely literate. 
Such an innovation would vastly improve their general standard 
of writing, and would awaken them to the richness of our 
language. Perhaps the best way to learn to appreciate the 
greatness of a poem is to try to write one oneself. Under- 
graduates long for this change, and hate the prison-house 
critical thinking which is forced upon them. In the last decades 
in America and Britain, literary criticism has become a vast 
academic game, played with no sense of responsibility to the 
general reader. If we want to develop a large educated reading 
public, and to sponsor true art, it is time to call a halt. 
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Out and About 


Rome: The European Community of Writers 
T: be summoned to Rome for the foundation of a new 


international society is an event. One is always sceptical 

about societies of literary men or artists. The participants 
themselves have an anarchoid tendency; they wander apart to 
look at buildings or girls and are always brooding uneasily 
about the next piece of work they must do. One is uneasy, too, 
when West meets East; how can we talk for ten minutes without 
getting into a tangle and end up hearing about Marx and Lenin 
about whom we, in the West, are incurably Protestant? Yet 
‘The European Community of Writers’ seemed to me on to 
something from the start and I left the foundation meeting and 
the old and familiar forest of statues with the hope that springs 
eternal in the human breast. 

The European Community of Writers is the brain-child of 
one of the most sympathetic of Italians — G. B. Angioletti. The 
idea of it was first tried out in Naples two years ago, during the 
Papal interregnum. Angioletti, the true begetter, is known in 
this country less for his books, which have never been translated, 
than for the letters from Italy he once used to send to T. S. 
Eliot’s Criterion. Also, ever since I have known him, he has been 
a passionate ‘European’. A self-effacing and quiet Milanese, the 
very opposite of the trans-alpine rhetorician of the legend, he 
made a lot of new friends a few years ago when he travelled 
across Europe with a recording van asking writers what they 
felt about the Union of Europe. He got a negative response 
from England in those days. But views have changed amongst 
the reflective with the development of the Six, and the question 
we seem to be asking ourselves now is whether we’ve missed the 
bus. 

The new Community has solid sponsorship, inter alia, from 
the Italian Society of Authors, which contributes to its funds 
and formed the original basis and cadre. The Government has 
made over to us a villa with gardens in the bay of Naples which 
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is going to serve as a sort of idyllic headquarters, though’ there 
are also offices in Rome. The aims of the Society are exclusively 
literary. It exists to defend authors’ rights on an international 
basis, it is concerned with questions of translation rights 
(including the thorny matter of payment for translations — at 
present these are too low and publishers tend to treat translation 
as hack work), problems of copyright including authors’ rela- 
tions with the television and the cinema, and removal of 
restrictions on the interchange of books between the nations. 
Some of these alterations (viz. the last) have become inevitable 
with the development of the Six, but the Community’s net, 
being literary and not political, is thrown very much wider. 
There are obvious problems still to be worked out to avoid 
overlapping with activities of organizations such as U NESCO 
or the Pen Club, as was pointed out at the discussions by M. 
Roger Caillois. 

The crux of the Community is that it includes, as foundation 
members, persons from all over Europe, including those from 
the East and Soviet Russia itself. This is bound to raise distrust 
in literary milieux in England. As John Lehmann, whom we 
elected English representative, pointed out in answer to a 
speech by the Soviet delegate Bajan (who I gather to be a vice- 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet), unless our aim be freedom 
from all forms of persecution, whether religious or political, 
it will be hard to find British adherents. This speech was much 
applauded in the meeting hall and was reported with suitable 
eulogies in the Italian press. 

Other societies, to please the Russians, have excluded 
Spaniards from Spain. Not so this one. There were three 
Spaniards present, one of whom is in the Spanish Embassy in 
Rome. This must have been one of the first occasions on which 
Franco Spaniards have met Khrushchev Russians and other 
Communists and shaken hands. It was a remarkable testimony 
to the character of our friend Gian-Carlo Vigorelli, editor 
of the international monthly L’Europa Letteraria, that he was 
elected as general secretary by acclamation of Western liberals 
and East Europeans and Spaniards. 

Can we avoid clashes of opinion even by a rigorous resolve to 
confine our activities to literature? I hardly think so, and I 
don’t think anyone expects we shall. Personal freedom and 
independence are the point. Moreover, by the faintest sem- 
blance of agreement with things we abhor, we are not helping 
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but endangering peace. But it seems to me we have everything 
to lose from refusing to meet Easterners and everything to gain 
from meeting them. They, if they are politicantt, may think they 
can convert us. We, the sons of the liberal countries, here surely 
become wary birds by now. We are bound to feel that the boot 
is on the other foot and that in free discussion our variegated 
heritage is bound to have some effect in the end. In any case, 
while we wait and see, there is a lot that can be cleared up of 
an immediate and practical nature —authors’ royalties in the 
Soviet Union for instance. 

A further point raised at our meetings, and still unanswered, 
is what is the definition of ‘Europe’. This strikes English-speaking 
people with particular force, though it also affects French and 
Spanish speakers. The overwhelming majority of those who 
speak our language, in its various dialects, live outside Europe 
and the disparity between ‘little England’ and the ‘English 
speaking world’ is increasing by leaps and bounds. This is the 
root of the ambiguity of British feelings about Europe — the 
insular position of detachment from Europe is becoming more 
absurd every year, yet it is impossible to break bonds with other 
peoples of the same language. If Russians are Europeans, what 
about the descendants of Europeans who made the Americas? 
If European culture means anything, how possibly can the 
Americans not belong to it? The point was raised by one of the 
French. What, he asked, was Henry James? What is T. S. 
Eliot ? 

It has to be faced (politica raising its hideous head again) that 
in the West we suspect that the Russian authorities, however 
short-sightedly, treat literature and the arts as a means to the 
propagation of their dogmas. Do they entertain the absurd hope 
of separating us Westerners from our American allies? And 
through literature as well? Such suspicious thoughts would be 
dismissed for ever if we invited a literary Senator or General 
from the United States to head a delegation from that other 
world power whose literature certainly gives it a substantial 
influence amongst all of us who are of European descent. 


* * * 


One of the advantages of this congress was that Angioletti, a 
man of few words himself, tried to keep speeches to the mini- 
mum. Another was that we had none of the bunkum of all 
being made to speak phoney French. The Italians spoke in their 
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language (they were naturally in the majority) and there were 
earphones for simultaneous translation into French and English. 
The earphones were temperamental. Once, when I tried them 
on, all I could get was a torrent of French. On another occasion 
I heard a quite brilliant commentary made by an unseen 
Englishman with all the terseness of the land of the Derby and 
the Boat Race. ‘Signor Piovene intends to speak. No he doesn’t. 
There is now a certain amount of confusion and people are 
arguing amongst themselves. Hold it a minute. Yes, a delegate 
from, can it be Eastern Europe? is approaching the rostrum with 
a rather thick wad of typescript in his hand. He looks as though 
he is threatening to read his typescript. No, he is being dis- 
suaded. . . . That applause was for Giuseppe Ungaretti. He 
doesn’t intend to speak.’ 


* * * 


I was disappointed by the preview of Roberto Rossellini’s Era 
Notta a Roma, a story of three escaped prisoners, an Englishman, 
an American and a Russian, and their adventures in Rome 
during the German occupation. The story is diffuse and long 
and seemed to me a tired and belated version of Roma Citta 
Aperta. The impact of that terrible episode is much weaker on 
us (and on Rossellini?) than it was fifteen years ago and it is 
impossible to revive it by artifice. The film seemed careless in 
parts, too, and unfinished. Rossellini seems to have undergone 
some kind of ‘conversion’ in recent years (I am also judging by 
the film about St Francis I saw around 1952 which for all I know 
was never shown in a public cinema). The showing of ‘good’ 
priests in large numbers, as in Era Notte a Roma, seems to me to 
indicate clerical influences rather than to touch on deeper 
questions of religion. 


* * * 


Rome must strike the younger generation entirely differently 
from the way it strikes those of us who have known it for over 
thirty years. We long for the old city and are appalled by the 
car-parks in every piazza and the traffic jams in the Corso. But 
Rome is no longer the old city, it is the vast residential area that 
has spread, doubling and doubling again, especially to the 
north. One must learn to think of Rome as one of the cleanest 
and most modern of all urban developments, a sort of Rio de 
Janeiro or Los Angeles. Then frustration vanishes. My own 
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hotel, beyond Parioli, was only built last year and in the near- 
by square, miles from the old centre, one could sit under a 
pergola of vines and gaze over Acqua Acetosa and the white 
villas building there where the buffaloes used to roam. Typical 
of the contrast was our visit to De Laurentiis’ film studios on 
the Palatine. Under our feet were the buried palaces of the 
Caesars. But in the evening light on the terraces we were 
offered cocktails and whisky in an ambience of those splendid 
animal-girls whom we know from Roman films. 

Only rarely did I see the old nostalgic Rome; once with Ian 
Greenlees, once with Ungaretti and once at an alfresco supper 
party at Olivetti’s offices in the Piazza di Spagna. There was 
tutta Roma (not, of course, la dolce vita and the princes) as it used 
to be ‘in the old days’. The two grey towers of Trinita dei Monti 
were on a level with us and one felt one could touch them 
with one’s hand, and from another of the roof gardens one had 
the full works, the vista of St Peter’s and the Janiculum and the 
whole cupola’d Campo Marzio lying below in the valley. 

B. W. 


Watching Old Films (3) 


HE tickets had been bought, so the performances had to 

| be attended. The performances have been attended, so 
the article has to be written. But why, I wonder, am I so 
reluctant to write anything more about the long French season 
which has just ended at the National Film Theatre? I was quite 
tired of it before it was over, although I had been delighted 
when it was first announced. How marvellous to be living in 
London and to be able to satisfy one’s curiosity about so many 
French films of the recent past. How pleasant to walk over 
Hungerford Bridge and, on three different occasions, to see the 
City in a serene neo-classical light, with St Paul’s at the centre, 
looking exactly like the sort of Canaletto that cannot be believed 
in when you come across it in a museum. Yet, as time went on, 
the walk across the river became almost a bore; should one, or 
should one not, jump into the thick brown water and make a 
satisfactory final plop? The Festival Hall looked less and less 
creditable; like a wireless set, as Sir Thomas Beecham so rightly 
said, both modern and out of date, since it is by now an obsoles- 
cent model. The leaning flag-poles and pointless geometrical 
shapes are fussy. The riverside café has declined into shabbiness; 
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the electric clock has stopped, an abandoned deep-freeze stands 
by the doorway, the weightless metal tea-spoons are tied to the 
counter with string, an attendant is listlessly disturbing the litter 
on the terrace. It is only July and the atmosphere is fin de saison. 
Let us droop into our pseudo-coffee and weep. 

All this is reflected disappointment with the films, and I must 
face the fact that my disappointment with them may result from 
a general disenchantment with life and the cinema. At any rate, 
I notice that Une si jolie petite plage, which I found so hopelessly 
overdone and boring last month, is considered by a special 
correspondent of The Times to be ‘an exquisite minor master- 
piece’. If it was not a piece of long-drawn-out, commercial 
sensiblerie, with no real tragic bite, then I must renounce all 
claim to critical judgement. It had one or two memorable 
details, but it was ruined for me by its blatant tugging at the 
heart-strings and by the theatricality of its central assumptions. 
And the same is true, more or less, of all the films I have seen 
since: La Téte d’un homme (1933) by Julien Duvivier, Douce (1943) 
by Claude Autant-Lara, Le Crime de Monsieur Lange (1935) and 
Le Testament du Docteur Cordelier (1959) both by Jean Renoir, 
and Lola Montés (1955) by Max Ophiils. When you are watching 
a film, even one which has no pretensions to greatness, you 
expect it to resist the immediate pressure of the analytical mind. 
If it doesn’t, if your attention finds nothing to hold it back and 
goes straight through, like a surveyor’s umbrella going through 
dry rot, you feel rather cheated. There was dry rot in all these 
films and it is only in retrospect that I can rescue the good bits 
from the overall impression of disillusionment. 

Take Lola Montés, which the National Film Theatre declared 
itself ‘proud to present’ as Ophiils’s masterpiece. It is a vast 
costume film, whose only interest lies in its spectacular detail, 
and even that is often patently faked; I have never seen a 
phonier starry sky than occurs in one of the early sequences. 
The scenario is by Jacques Laurent, the author of Caroline 
Chérie and the theme is simply ‘Lola Chérie’. This lady is an 
early nineteenth-century adventuress fallen on evil days who 
re-enacts the principal episodes of her amorous career in a 
circus, under circus-master Peter Ustinov. This provides an 
excuse for flashbacks; we see her with a drunken Scottish laird 
in his baronial hall, in a carriage with Liszt in a highly synthetic 
Italy, in Bavaria where she is the king’s maitresse en titre, etc. 
The only section of the film which begins to have a content is 
6° 
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the German one, presumably because Ophiils had a certain 
feeling for the ornate décor of a small monarchy. The story all 
through is never anything but silly. Martine Carol makes a very 
handsome adventuress, who says her wooden lines in a wooden 
way. Anton Walbrook, as the King of Bavaria, plays with his 
usual tired charm, and that is all. The programme says that 
the film was a commercial disaster; public taste must have been 
sound for once, because it rejected an elaborate, soulless con- 
fection. 

Equally surprising was Renoir’s adaptation of the Jekyll and 
Hyde story, Le Testament du Docteur Cordelier, with Jean-Louis 
Barrault in the title-réle. He is an eminent psychiatrist with 
leanings towards wickedness, who invents a potion to turn 
himself into a completely uninhibited individual. He becomes, 
in fact, a hairy sub-man, who ambles along the street taking 
swipes at anyone he sees. Barrault is marvellous in these ‘black’ 
episodes, where he achieves a sort of cross between Charlie 
Chaplin and King Kong. The trouble is that he is killingly 
funny when he is meant to be evil. A great deal of the film 
arouses mirth precisely at those points where it should freeze us 
with terror. Perhaps Renoir made it with his tongue in his cheek. 
The only genuinely good part was the study of the character of 
Barrault’s rival in psychiatry, a so-called ‘normal’ psychiatrist 
(played by Michel Vitold) who was a mass of nervous tics. This 
was straightforward comedy. For the rest, the illogicalities, the 
pompousness, the imitation seriousness kept me simmering with 
amusement, but I couldn’t enjoy my amusement because of the 
suspicion that Renoir might not have intended it. 

Le Crime de Monsieur Lange, La Téte d’un homme and Douce were 
in a different class, because they contained some superb acting 
and were altogether more complex. The first is about a rascally 
publisher, Jules Berry, who exploits the story-writing ability of 
one of his employees and seduces all the women within reach. 
Eventually, he has to abscond to escape his creditors, and the 
employees, headed by the story-writer, form a co-operative 
undertaking which achieves great success. The rascal comes 
back and threatens to upset the new communal happiness, 
whereupon he is shot dead by the story-writer, whose pals help 
him to escape to Belgium with his wife. The weaknesses here are, 
first, that the crime is not fully motivated and only put in, it 
would seem, to provide an excuse for the story to be told as a 
long flashback; second, that the escape to Belgium is no solution 
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and a feeble end; third, that the jolly ’thirties social feeling is 
now dated and undeniably facile, however biased one may be 
in its favour. What survives is Berry’s portrait of the extrava- 
gantly wicked bounder, seedy yet irrepressible, nasty yet 
entertaining. Without him, the film would just be sentimental. 
Here again, I find myself in disagreement with a very com- 
petent judge, Frangois Truffaut, who bestows high praise on 
this film for its poetic quality, which I could see very little sign 
of. There was hardly a hint that this was a work by the hand of 
the director of Partie de Campagne. Such occasional delicate 
touches as there were did not offset the general crudeness of 
tone. A typical piece of commercial compromise was to have 
the son of the principal (capitalist) creditor of the printing works 
fraternizing with the boys of the co-operative and, in a com- 
pletely novelettish manner, helping the murderer to escape. 
Téte d’un homme was an unpretentious Simenon thriller about 
a police inspector, Harry Baur-Maigret, who succeeds in 
proving that a murder was not committed by the obvious per- 
son. There was nothing to this film, really, except the remark- 
able presence of Harry Baur, a bald and ugly little man, who 
played his part with complete authenticity among a cast con- 
sisting of animated wax-works. It is difficult to see why Harry 
Baur, puffing at his pipe or scribbling obliquely into his note- 
book, should be compelling when the other characters were not. 
After all, he was every bit as conventional in type. Yet, like all 
great actors, he produced that feeling of security which is not 
so much a willing suspension of disbelief as a grateful certainty 
that all the details will be true. Although actors are reputed to 
have no definite personality of their own, the best ones have 
some way of radiating conviction which is beyond analysis and 
is, in fact, a quality of spirit like any other form of greatness 
(although the term ‘spirit’ is not much more than a stop-gap). 
Douce was, I suppose, in a sense the best of these films, being 
the smoothest and technically the most efficient. I realized after 
the first five minutes that I had seen it before, but when and 
where, and how the story continued, I couldn’t remember at 
all, which proves something alarming either about me or about 
the film. In self-defence, I can argue that basically the story 
doesn’t hang together. Douce (Odette Joyeux) is a spoiled little 
nineteenth century aristocrat who elopes with a handsome 
servant and then decides to give him up, partly because her 
belief in blue blood reasserts itself and partly because she can 
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see that he has not forgotten his former mistress, Douce’s 
governess, excellently played by Madeleine Robinson. Too 
well played, in fact, because the governess has more innate 
distinction than her charge. The film ends sadly without being 
properly tragic. Douce dies accidentally in a theatre fire and 
the handsome steward and governess are driven out into the 
snow, while Marguerite Moreno, playing a sort of Lady 
Catherine de Burgh part, lashes at them with her tongue. But 
this is all wrong, because it was Douce who seduced the 
steward and therefore he is not guilty; the governess is quite 
refined enough to marry the mother-pecked count and so her 
crime in concealing her former liaison is a very minor one. A 
mildly romantic story is trying to end with a great flourish, and 
this will not do because there is no tragic focus. However, once 
again the acting was most enjoyable to watch, especially 
Madeleine Robinson’s curiously bitter-sweet performance. 

My quarrel then, in each case, was with the scenario, which 
showed streaks of sentimentality or trifled with evil without 
putting it into a proper artistic perspective. All these films were 
tinged with the haphazardness of commercial entertainment, 
and their incidental qualities were not enough to hold them 
firmly together. 


J. G. w. 


A Deteriorating Neighbourhood 


N Manhattan’s West Side, streets of brownstone houses 
() stretch down from Central Park to the Hudson River. 

Hectic boulevards like Broadway cut through at inter- 
vals; but generally these blocks of four-storey dwellings, with 
balustrades winding up to the doors, have an air of old-fashioned 
stolidity. 

At weekend, the lid blows off this neighbourhood, releasing 
its true flavour. Then fathers, restored to the bosoms of their 
pestering women and children, let out rages bottled up all week: 

‘Quiet for God sake!’ 

‘Put down that knife!’ 

‘Shoot a bullet through ya heart!’ 

‘No, no, no, no, NO-O-O" 

Muffled roars penetrate the walls; doors shake, ceilings quake, 
windows quiver. Sometimes a thud is followed by a sickening 
silence. 
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Saturday morning sees order re-established. The weekend 
chores are being done, the cleaning up and renewal of domestic 
appearances. Garish laundries and menders, zip-fixers, shirt 
hospitals, little shops that straighten hair, heel shoes, and 
O’Sullivanize them while-U-wait; all the tawdry five-and-tens, 
delicatessens, and superettes are busy; and odd couples wheel 
home a wire trolley full of packaged meals for a week. 

Oh, look at that guy barking as he’s dragged along by an 
imaginary dog! 

Now men bear home their business trousers pressed, on wire 
hangers. Office girls step from their apartments barefoot, ‘like 
they were in the country,’ shouldering the laundry, wrapped in 
a sheet. This is gracious living. Central Park, their public estate, 
is just up the block. Most put on shorts, in a desperate effort to 
relax — even old ladies with shrivelled, veined thighs. 

By early afternoon, the teenagers are loose. Full-blown 
Negresses in billowy skirts eddy along the sidewalk like fat- 
bottomed boats, asserting their identity with huge lapel discs: 
LILAH, LOU. Kids, newly arrived from Puerto Rico, are 
practising baseball catches already, or zooming around the 
road on packing-case scooters, between waves of traffic. A few 
who’ ve struck it rich treat their pals to perilous joyrides on bikes 
gay with flags, massed silver trumpets, and coon tails streaming. 
The white gangs, lounging on tenement stoops, fondle their 
dolls in doorways, hearing vacantly the soft low mooning of 
popular mush from a hand radio. Neo-Texan louts, helmeted, 
visored, jackbooted in leather and steel — Hollywood ‘bad 
acters’ — straddle their motor bikes and thunder away in 
formation, for kicks, excitement, trouble. A gum-chewing cop 
strolls by, juggling his billy. 

The older creeps are out too: the Lily of Laguna of Seventy- 
third Street, flouncing along on high heels, hips swelling in a 
skin-tight dress that shifts her loam from Huppim to Muppim 
and back each time she crinkles. The garbage men lounging by 
their lorries at the kerb rake her with long low leers, impotently 
whistle and honk their horns: such is the smash of the female 
on these dusty tons of soil. 

Waiting for the light, the soda jerk smiles and mumbles to 
himself, launches across the street, narrowly missing a Scottish 
Highlander with his slip showing. Up to the laundromat 
window, and presses his nose against the glass. The girls start 
out to see what he wants; but he springs back to the drugstore, 
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where he sits in a phone booth between jerks, writing his 
novel. 

Little couples and knots of dowdy folk wander by, gabbing 
German or Yiddish. Some gape at skyscrapers not there the day 
before, and snatches of their talk are blown on the terrible 
breeze that scours these canyons: ‘Shuah, shuah, he’s a smart 
goy, not stoopid — smart, not stoopid. . . .” New York divides 
humanity into two categories: the smart, who make money; 
the stoopid, who don’t. 

Along the Broadway benches, innumerable elderly immi- 
grants cluster twittering like sparrows on telegraph wires — 
women with beaks decayed, crumbling beneath the paint and 
plaster, great worn-out ringed eyes staring at the sunset as if it 
were merchandise. ‘Ve had real quiet annivoisary — cost us only 
five dollas.’ 

Sometimes they see passing a tiny bent old couple, neither 
much more than four feet small, the man in a long, black shiny 
coat, with snowy beard under a huge broad-brimmed black hat, 
tugging along his feeble black-clothed wife, on their way to the 
synagogue. And they turn with revulsion from these spectres 
of their European past. 

With mad swoops of his body, a respectably dressed violinist 
plays ‘Danny Boy’ before his upturned hat on the kerb. He has 
dark glasses, moustache, an isolated grey air, like Joyce in his 
Paris years. Two little girls giggle at his peculiar style. ‘Go 
away — if you please — if you please!’ he beseeches; but they 
mock him, ‘If you please — if you please!’ 

Some listen to a cranky old man with a Russian accent talking 
about the Talmud from a stool fitted with a ring holding a pole, 
from which flutters the Stars and Stripes, to show that what he 
is saying is not subversive. A couple of shambling Negroes 
double up to guffaw, hyock-hyock, slapping, staggering for 
breath at that crazy mixed-up Yid. The rest seem irritated 
whether anyone should be free to just get up and talk. ‘Ah, ya 
goddam lunatic, ya should be locked up!’ yells a Senior Citizen 
of the Golden Age (U.S. for old man on his last legs) tottering 
off, with many a backward scowl. ‘Sputnik explodera!’ screams 
another, waving his arms at the heedless passers-by: ‘Exploded 
again and again!’ 

Strong youths too, wildly talking to themselves: this one in a 
neat blue suit, who could be a clothing salesman. One arm 
extended towards Mickey’s Funeral Homes, he hurries along, 
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repeating loudly: ‘It could never fit - no — no-no! It would 
never fit — no! — It could never fit ME!’ 

And the Zen-men, curiously stultified creatures, held together 
by the paperback culture of the drugstores. 

The streets fill up with the lonely and neurotic, writhing in 
the grip of the city: head-beaters, nail-biters, nose-twitchers, 
mouth-twisters skipping along in a danse macabre, shaking their 
fists at nothing. All those who have not found themselves, the 
quiet sufferers and the violent ones, and those suffering partial 
loss of identity, flying apart in the accelerating city whirl. This 
solid citizen, at every seventh step rubs his right ankle against 
his left, wheels round apprehensively, then repeats the routine. 
That jerk’s head jerks like a fowl, mouth opens and shuts, like 
a fish; lips move — in silent prayer? “Take it easy, slow down,’ 
he mutters over and over hysterically. 

Now, as the murk descends, loiterers on the corners burn for 
orgies, strange rites, and pagan love cults, as advertised in the 
glossy magazines; hunt in trash-baskets for a paper with a 
blonde’s ad for a roommate; steal the S’s off shop signs; stalk 
girls with penetrating looks, pinning them against the light for 
ocular rape. A babe walking down the street in a tight dress has 
a dozen men after her, feasting on the outline of her panties. 
‘The Naked This’, “The Naked That’, and a score of promising 
titles shimmy on the movie houses; while the phone company, 
for a buck, offers CALL-A-GIRL (‘Talk with a Beautiful 
Blonde, as if you Were Going Out on a Real Date!’). They 
cry out for bed, and are given a phone. 

Pretty girls rush past with plunging movements, violent 
wrigglings of the shoulders: they feel men after them. Choosing 
the best-lit cinemas, and in buses the aisle seat, lest a man sit 
beside them — they get jitters. A hard-mouthed blonde tells her 
poodle, ‘Hurry up, dear, we must go home and make dinner.’ 

There is no connection. 

The posturing youths in bot-moulding pants are off to their 
special bars, and the alcoholics to theirs. Alcoholics innumer- 
able. One foot in the grave, the other in the looney bin, lurching 
vaguely along, ragged, unshaven, grey hair curdled after a 
night on a dewy bench. In the College Green and the Blarney 
Bar, the barman has a Kerry accent, and the jukebox plays only 
Mother Machree. Le club des sans club. The Puerto Ricans have 
other pleasures. 

The cops are out now in force, on every corner, big fat cops 
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with dark glasses, open short-sleeved shirts, this warm evening. 
Slouching along, picking their noses, spitting gum, swinging 
nightsticks. Looking thoroughly dangerous, thousands of them, 
armed to the teeth with whistles — belts, chains, knives clanking 
round their thick middles — clubs — and guns to shoot it out 
with the public. 

Each summer weekend, they clear the streets of undesirables, 
often netting a thousand on a fine night. Up in the dark park, 
looking for nuts under the trees, they range the unfrequented 
paths, push through the brambles in jeeps, flushing out neckers 
with dogs, clearing ’em out of parking lots. On all the roads, 
cops are patrolling — on the rivers and lakes — hovering over 
kissing couples in helicopters, learning about love. Hiding in 
corners, checking licence plates, peeking into parked cars, 
hungry for violations. Cops everywhere: in banks, stores, 
cinemas, schools, subways, hotels, museums, toilets — flushing 
out crime. Only twenty-five thousand between the naked 
citizen and chaos. 

It’s breaking out again! Quiet, for God sake! A window is 
thrown open, and a head thrust forth: ‘Turn down that damn 
radio!’ ‘Don’t slam that bloody door!’ Bad nerves, but selective 
ears —in these streets, where the police siren is a familiar wail, 
they jump out of their skins when a dog barks six blocks away. I 
hear a man’s baffled plea: ‘What’s the matter? What have I 
done?’ and the woman: ‘Get out, ya bum! Get out — get out - 
get ouT!’ 

Some nights I awake to the squeal of a pig or turkey being 
slaughtered. But I know it isn’t pigs or turkeys. . . . 

It’s a deteriorating neighbourhood. 

FRANCIS P. WALSH. 
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Reflection of the Month 


Confessions of a Solitude Addict 


Jerzy Peterkiewicz 


recognized at the age of five. By a beggar. He stood 

twice the size of a juniper bush, wondering whether to 
come out of the wood, and I stood under a juniper, wondering 
whether to go in. 

Our house was not far away from the village wood, but for 
me its file of trees kept constant watch, halting every path that 
ran recklessly from our farmyard towards the junipers. I also 
knew I had to see for myself what happened to all those paths. 

The beggar did not frighten me, but I forgot the purpose of 
my expedition as soon as he spoke over the dusty top of the 
juniper bush: 

‘I’m taking my thoughts for a walk.’ And to prove it he 
shuffled his feet, crushing some of the pine cones. I looked at 
his boots and couldn’t see any thoughts, only the slippery pine 
cones. ‘You do the same,’ the beggar said winking at me, and 
started to brush his way along the thicket. 

We met again just before sunset and at the same spot. He 
must have made a cone-crackling and bush-brushing circle, all 
round the edge of the wood, and he came back to find me under 
the juniper, still staking the whole experience of my five years 
on that remark of his. He returned: so there was a reason to 
trust him. 

‘Your thoughts didn’t go far,’ the beggar said and sniffed con- 
fidentially. ‘Still, they can sit if they want to, for hours they can 
as long as you know how to keep them seated. Now run home, 
it’s late.’ 

I couldn’t answer him and I couldn’t run fast on the way 
back. My first lesson in meditation seemed to have gone well, 
for it was slowing all my reactions. And it left a very distinct 
taste in my memory: the kind of taste which is even stronger 
than the flavour of the native language. In Poland beggars 
were supposed to accompany the invisible loneliness of God. 

* * * 


A addict always recognizes another addict. I was first 
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Why do we expect to find sentimentality in most recollections 
of childhood ? Is it because we are afraid to acknowledge that 
first experience of solitude, and prefer to remember ourselves as 
more helpless than we really were? There is something self- 
sufficient and pitiless about a child’s solitude, and grown-ups 
recollecting it resent the child in them for having once been 
independent. 

Lope de Vega knew how to walk with his thoughts, how to 
advance and retreat, always in the neighbourhood of his soli- 
tudes. I had to learn three languages, however, before I could 
reach his own words. 


A mis soledades voy, 

de mis soledades vengo, 
porque para andar conmigo 
me bastan mis pensamientos. 
No sé qué tiene la aldea 
donde vivo y donde muero, 
que con venir de mf mismo 
no puedo venir mas lejos. 


In these lines I recognized the features of the Polish beggar, 
and the poem became a face for a moment. This is the way 
quotations seem to choose me; I never have a chance to look 
for them myself. True enough: other people’s thoughts walk 
abroad, loiter in books and in dreams, they bump into us from 
time to time, accost our own shapeless thoughts only to confirm 
what we were about to put into words. 

‘People are rendered sociable by their inability to endure 
solitude, that is to say, their own society.’ 

Schopenhauer is like a sympathetic doctor who can always 
oblige one with a prescription. All potential addicts should 
rely on him whenever their first symptoms worry them unduly. 
An honest comforter, Schopenhauer equates symptoms with 
consolation, and by giving a philosophic diagnosis makes all 
cure meaningless. But, of course, there is no cure for solitude 
addicts. 

* * * 

Prescription for everyday use: stand between two parallel 
noises and try to become a passage for them. Vertically wide. 
Open your ears right through for the draught of noise. Motor- 
cycles will skid across the jelly surface of your brain, roar over 
its bumps and explode at the exit of the other ear. Then pneu- 
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matic drills will pierce the cemented lines which divide the 
panels of the skull, and obstinately they will grind on, biting 
and eating into the bone. Contain the parallel noise of the 
motor-cycles and pneumatic drills, hold it in like a sponge and 
then, with a surgeon’s indifference to pain, try to scoop a small 
cavity out of the noise, small enough for a thought. Let the 
thought grow and fill up that cavity so that it could touch the 
tattered edges of noise and feel nothing. 

This is your solitary point of balance, your only strength. If 
you can scoop a place for thoughts at will, out of noise, out of 
thick boredom, out of high-pitched social animation, you have 
passed the test. You need no psychological props, no aesthetic 
contrasts to remind you that you should love solitude as your- 
self, for solitude is your only neighbour. 


* * * 


I remember my first shock when I saw a poplar felled. It was 
not the collapse of its trunk and branches that shocked my 
sense of height, but the sudden realization that trees could not 
walk, although they could fall down like cattle or men. I 
watched the severed trunk of the poplar and imagined how it 
must have stood for years, unable to leave its place by our well, 
how it must have tried to listen to its own grain, ever widening 
and spirally close to the roots. Did I then envy all other trees 
their attachment to one place? Do I now? 

That chestnut out there in the dark, at the level of my eyes: 
it lets the wind go through its green entanglement, it allows the 
street noise to trespass among the leaves which are patiently 
attentive yet aloof. Is the chestnut aware of its own species? It 
does not go out to converse with other chestnuts in the side 
street. Is it worried as much as we are by the inability to com- 
municate ? 

An addict is prone to indulge in free travels along his own 
associations: they all seem equally plausible in the end. So I 
would rather have leaves than ears. I could then feel what there 
is underneath the wind’s irritation; I too could be tolerant of 
trespassers. 

When was I closest to my own species? On the deck of a ship 
in June 1940, lying asleep. It was a lucky ship. The other had 
remained in La Rochelle, winged — I remember — with the sails 
of fire. I slept thirty hours on that deck, then woke up scorched 
by the sun and smeared with sweat, to realize that I was part 
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of a heaving mass of bodies, like a limb utterly numb but still 
attached to the trunk. A priest in uniform was lying next to me, 
his lips cracked and swollen at the corners. The lips moved as if 
they could see that I had woken up. The eyes did not open. 

‘I dreamt I was you,’ he said. I couldn’t release any sound 
from my throat. I watched his mouth with painful attention. 
He spoke again: ‘You were thirsty. Do you want to drink now? 
I have a little water left.’ 

I drank in silence. And I understood then that I was an 
indivisible part of him, for I had unwittingly taken possession 
of his solitude. But this could not, of course, last longer than his 
memory of the dream. When we disembarked in Plymouth, the 
priest was taken to hospital. I never saw him again. 


* * * 


Only thirst has the right to despise hunger, a peasant proverb 
says, but if you are a solitude addict, you should learn to respect 
both: thirst and hunger. When you are happy, for instance, in 
the company of friends, when you are drenched in their 
laughter, wait until you get that hollow feeling, a cramp almost, 
as if your spirit were hungry. This is the sign. Solitude wants to 
be nourished by your undivided presence. It acts on your 
nervous system like hunger and thirst. It cannot be mistaken 
for anything else. This is why so often a solitude addict looks 
starved in the company of others. Giving one of his spiritual 
counsels, Thomas a Kempis does not hesitate to repeat after a 
pagan philosopher: 

‘As often as I have been among men, I have returned home 
a lesser man.’ 

Certainly all addicts, whether they are certifiably real or 
metaphorically oblique, have one reputation in common: they 
are anti-social. They have failed to come to terms with society. 

“You must face facts.’ 

“You must come to terms.’ 

“You must find your place.’ 

The promoters of material commodities, the publicists of 
ideas, the drummers and the anti-drummers of propaganda, all 
of them assume that society represents a higher form of existence, 
and that seeking and preserving solitude is not an activity but 
an escape. We are therefore expected to pity the lonely and 
admire the good mixers, no matter how mixed-up they may be 
inside their buzzing heads. 
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But coming to terms sounds more and more like an alternative 
phrase for giving in. And facing facts means accepting precisely 
those facts which come out, assorted and labelled by the high- 
minded bullies around us. We are asked to be tolerant about 
every presumption of statisticians and planners; at least once 
in a decade we receive a condescending encouragement from 
the coiners of social terminology. A new label replaces the old 
one: all the individual has to do is to jump sprightly behind the 
label. No more anxiety that he might be mislaid by life or 
perhaps lost altogether. 

The creative strength of life is not deposited within society. 
On the contrary, it pushes man out of society and sometimes 
leads him to solitary confinement, during which he teaches 
himself how to break even the invisible bars of prison. Out of 
solitude which can be as empty as despair or as tangible as 
faith, emerges a Cervantes, a Rembrandt or a Pasternak. But 
instead, men in their thousands try to create a healing solitude 
around themselves as they stand in a gigantic stadium, their 
hands clapping in unison before a dictator. 

Schopenhauer again offers a perfect equation: ‘A man can 
be himself only so long as he is alone; and if he does not love 
solitude, he will not love freedom; for it is only when he is alone 
that he is really free.’ 


* * * 


I am weary of social themes in plays and novels. The state of 
mind has more importance for the work of literature than any 
state of affairs; it is the state of mind, in fact, which decides 
whether a created work is original or turbid. In Waiting for 
Godot Beckett has made a profound social statement about our 
age, but it stands out alone like the solitary tree of his décor. 
The two tramps communicate their solitudes to each other, 
although by the standards of any modern label-maker their 
behaviour is anti-social. 

Our globe, encompassed by jet planes and satellites, has 
shrivelled and soon it will be small enough to include all man- 
kind in one mass meeting. Millions of hands will clap in unison. 
There will be no room, of course, for animals and flowers. Only 
a solitary tree as the final décor. 

‘Solitude sits down by my side’, confides an Uruguayan poet, 
Zorrilla de San Martin. This obsessional word of Spanish 
poetry, echoing throughout the ages, binds my own ages, child- 
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hood, adolescence and manhood, my private Poland and my 
private England. 

Is a solitude addict a proud or a humble creature? I do not 
know. But he has to be grateful — together with all the beggars 
and tramps — for his independence. I am grateful that I was 
born in a country which can offer no security, grateful for being 
taught the uses of weakness through parables of exile, grateful 
too for the solitude of this pen in an adopted language. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — For your clinical records. As one of your assistant mid- 
wives, I take a less despairing view than my colleague, Nurse 
J. G. W., of the Colin Wilson talent. It certainly is difficult to know 
which end to take hold of the creature. But I think there may still 
be some life there — the way the little b—— keeps kicking! 

Obstetrically yours, 
RICHARD REES 


[ The best midwives, even in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, seem to differ about 
diagnosis.—Ed. } 
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Book Reviews 


LA SITUAZIONE DRAMMATICA. By Nicola Chiaromonte. (Bom- 
piani, Milan. 1,400 lire.) 


If there is any dramatic criticism in the English-speaking world, I 
suppose one would have to look for it in the New York Times and 
The New Yorker or in the Observer and the Sunday Times. But is there 
any such thing as specifically dramatic criticism? Until I read Signor 
Chiaromonte’s book, I should have been inclined to doubt it. A 
modern dramatic critic is usually an essayist writing about his even- 
ing in the theatre, just as he might write about his evening with a 
novel. But Signor Chiaromonte has strong and definite and even 
dogmatic ideas about the function of the theatre and he has fixed 
standards which enable him to classify and to approve or disapprove 
of any serious drama that comes his way: 


In the theatre, the hero comes on the scene ready-made (and this 
also distinguishes the drama from the novel, in which everything 
begins at the beginning). He is what he is and the world is whatever 
it has become at this particular point in time; and something happens 
by which both of them are revealed for what they are. Dramatic 
action is this revelation, or it is nothing. Action, not representation 
or description or sequence of events. 


He disallows any form of ideological propaganda: 


To those who speak of a religious theatre we should reply that by 
the simple fact of inviting the community to consider the significance 
of human actions, and to evaluate its own way of being in the light of 
this significance, the theatre does confirm and reinforce that cohesion 
and intercourse between consciences in the image of a common destiny 


by which the sense of what is and is not sacred in life is essentially 
nourished. 


This is from the preliminary statement of principles and is not a fair 
example of the terse and sometimes witty style of the rest of the book. 
There are thirty-six short articles written between 1953-1958; the 
authors discussed include Macchiavelli, Shakespeare, Corneille, and 
nearly all the serious modern dramatists, from Chekhov, Ibsen and 
Shaw to Genét, Adamov and Ionesco. 

Although short, the essays are never superficial. Signor Chiaro- 
monte tackles with equally impressive competence Goethe’s Tasso 
and Beckett’s Godot. Very little of the modern theatre, later than 
Shaw and Pirandello, emerges unscathed. The ‘false profundity’ of 
Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams is ruthlessly exposed. Miller 
is suspected of being influenced by ‘the sort of speeches one hears in 
America nowadays on the need to outgrow the traditional optimism 
and attain to a tragic sense of life, Which having been attained, one 
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supposes that the authors of these speeches will feel a lovely new 
optimism surging in their breasts.’ Graham Greene and Brecht are 
convicted of the ideological-propagandist heresy, of which Shaw is 
acquitted because he understood that ‘the “didactic” theatre ought 
not to teach anything, but simply to disconcert current opinions. .. .’ 
O’Neill and Julien Green are treated with respect, Green’s approach 
to homosexuality in Sud being tellingly and favourably compared 
with Gide’s treatment of the same subject. John Osborne is judi- 
ciously praised for Look Back in Anger, but an unpleasant ‘astuteness’ 
is detected in The Entertainer. 

All these opinions are presented with cool authority, mitigated by 
occasional human touches: Giraudoux, for example is admitted to 
be intolerably tedious in spite of his elegance and charm. But when 
Signor Chiaromonte comes to the more difficult modern dramatists 
he applies his method with almost superhuman austerity. His 
explanations and evaluations of Beckett, Ionesco and Adamov are 
enlightening, but he leaves us to guess whether we shall be able to 
sit through a performance of their work. However, comparing the 
tone of his remarks on these three with the tone of his remarks on 
Genét and De Ghelderode, I suspect that he himself finds the work 
of Beckett, Adamov and Ionesco somewhat lacking in common or 
garden dramatic interest. 

A critic who believes that the state of the theatre is an index of the 
moral health of society is liable, perhaps, to overlook the simple 
entertainment value of the drama. (Serious literary critics sometimes 
exhibit a similar tendency. Thus Mr Wain, in the June number of 
this magazine, made a most interesting comparison between a 
passage from W. W. Jacobs and one from Mr Perelman, but without 
mentioning that the W. W. Jacobs passage is much the funnier and 
much the less mechanical.) Signor Chiaromonte believes that with 
Ibsen a new great age of the theatre became possible, the only others 
being the Fifth Century s.c. in Athens and the age from Shake- 
speare to the great French and Spanish dramatists. But apart from 
Chekhov, Pirandello and Shaw the sequel has been disappointing. 
He points out the affinity between T. S. Eliot’s Celia and Ibsen’s 
Nora and between The Confidential Clerk and Shavian comedy. He 
praises Eliot for perceiving that the theatre is essentially a ‘profane’ 
institution and unsuitable for the presentation of ‘sacred’ themes; 
but he does not say much about the important fact that neither 
Eliot nor any of the serious contemporary dramatists are so theatri- 
cally entertaining as their great modern predecessors. 

In view of the extreme rarity of strict dramatic criticism — and 
even of critics who can distinguish between dramatic art and the 
sickly sophistication which is called the ‘art’ of the cinema —- an 
English translation of this book might be a revelation to many 
readers. R. R. 
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THE THIRD ROSE. By John Malcolm Brinnin. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 355.) 

The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas — which is really, of course, 
written by and all about Gertrude Stein — is probably one of the 
most unreliable books of memoirs ever published. However, it is 
readable and quotable and from it a considerable anglo-saxon 
reading public has formed a mental picture of the cultural life of 
Paris in the early twentieth century. They have gathered, presum- 
ably, that the really original and creative work of that time depended 
almost entirely on the American emigrant set, some of its members 
being themselves engaged in the renewal of art and letters, while 
others were discovering and encouraging European artists like 
Picasso and Matisse of whom no one would have heard without 
their intervention. And all of them, Americans and Europeans, if we 
are to believe Alice B., drew their talent and energy from Miss Stein, 
sitting like a massive queen-bee at the heart of Paris (in other words, 
No. 27 rue de Fleurus) deciding who was and was not worthy of 
Fame. 

Mr Brinnin has gone conscientiously and at length into this self- 
created myth and has done a good deal to explode it. There are 
plenty of testimonies now to prove that Gertrude Stein understood 
very little about the Cubist life that was seething around her and 
only adopted Cubist painting when it became impossible to do 
otherwise without falling behind the avant-garde. She saw Cubism, as 
Georges Braque soon noticed, entirely in terms of personalities. The 
great artists were the ones who came to the rue de Fleurus; the others 
did not count. Nor, apparently, was she specially perspicacious as 
a patron of the arts. It was her brother Leo who forced her to buy 
Picasso’s early canvases, and by 1905 it was not exactly a proof of 
artistic clairvoyance to have Cezannes or Renoirs on one’s walls. As 
for her own writing, though Carl van Vechten said that Three Lives 
was ‘the beginning of modern American literature’, most of her work 
seems strangely dated to-day. Mr Brinnin sums up her intentions 
by saying that ‘by the play of intellect, she had tried to cancel out 
intellect in order to bring literature to the purity of something 
like birdsong or a game of chess’, but the results often seem em- 
barrassingly self-conscious, as though she were writing because she 
had been told that was the newest way of writing, rather than 
through any inner compulsion. Cubism, in fact, nearly always 
proved a failure when it spilt over from painting into literature. 
Guillaume Apollinaire did it better than almost anyone else, yet his 
reputation as a poet would be considerably lower if it depended on 
Les Fenétres or lundi rue Christine rather than La Chanson du Mal-Aimé. 
Max Jacob and Blaise Cendrars were probably the only authentically 
Cubist poets, but neither of them was included in Miss Stein’s 
catalogue of geniuses. (She was remarkably free with this com- 
promising word and applied it to herself frequently and with a com- 
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plete lack of inhibition.) Nor was James Joyce, who was living in 
Paris at the same time and experimenting with words in rather the 
same way as herself, part of the Stein menagerie, so he did not count. 
The reasons for Miss Stein’s downfall and present literary eclipse 
are probably the same as those that lay behind her success. In Paris, 
it was — and indeed still is — possible to build up a reputation on the 
sole strength of one’s personality. Immense vitality, immense egoism 
and, if possible, plenty of money, are the main ingredients and Miss 
Stein had them all in full measure. Her real genius was for publicity 
and she was her own masterpiece. The figure she created was ruth- 
less, domineering and comforting — in fact, as Mr Brinnin cleverly 
points out, the American Momma myth transposed to the world of 
art. It was entirely successful in America and had a good run in 
France. However, the idols of Paris are generally short-lived. There 
are too many awkwardly Cartesian minds analysing their methods, 
too many coldly-piercing eyes spying out the feet of clay. There is 
no iconoclast like an ex-adorer, and Gertrude Stein, like so many 
before and since, was slowly prised off her massive base and sent 
toppling. The Memoirs of Alice B. Toklas, especially, were too much 
for a number of people who were presented as playing roles as Stein 
sycophants. The avant-garde review Transition brought out a “Testi- 
mony against Gertrude Stein’ supplement in which a number of 
famous painters accused her of having misunderstood everything 
that was going on around her, while Tristan Tzara analysed the 
‘immense apparatus’ put in motion by ‘two maiden ladies greedy for 
fame and publicity’. This ‘immense apparatus’ that had been 
destined to make the Stein genius evident to the world at large, has 
turned to her undoing. It is difficult to take her work seriously 
because of the Barnum-like publicity that surrounded her person. 
Yet Three Lives is full of solid psychology that reflects her medical 
studies and research into unconscious reactions, while later works 
like Four Saints show a real concern for some of the major problems 
that confront writers in the Age of Space. Mr Brinnin, in spite of a 
certain scepticism in relation to his heroine, leaves us with the im- 
pression that some of her writings might well be retrieved from the 
oblivion into which they have lately fallen. His picture of life in 
Paris before the Second World War is an excellent antidote to Alice 
B. Toklas, and Gertrude Stein emerges from it as a personality 
larger than life, irritating and fundamentally rather pathetic. 


CECILY MACKWORTH. 


DANTE CALLED YOU BEATRICE. By Paul Potts. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 215.) 

Paul Potts has been a writer all his life and has written one book. 
This is it, an ‘entire’ and one on its own. The blurb calls it ‘a medita- 
tion on a life’, which is basically correct though the description may 
suggest something cooled down and set out to jell, whereas this 
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meditation resembles the mental fugues experienced during an 
emotional crisis in its chaotic development and power of boiling up 
every so often. The theme is failure, ‘a hat-trick of failure’. Potts 
describes himself as: ‘A man who owns nothing, one who has accom- 
plished nothing. A man with no wife, no children and no home. A 
poet with no poems, a writer with no books.’ And he doesn’t mean 
‘then’ he means ‘now’. Though his book contains many autobio- 
graphical passages going a long way back, somehow the time they 
are set is still ‘now’. 

In 1933 Paul Potts appeared in the London literary underworld 
with some poems to sell. He peddled them in penny broadsheets and 
everybody liked him for that. He was a young man and that was an 
innocent sort of thing to do, innocent because he did sincerely seek 
the esteem of ordinary people, especially poor people. Naturally 
these small sales did nothing to relieve his own poverty. He lived with 
it, a young writer prepared to suffer hardship until he got some 
really first-class work done and won a reputation, a young man also 
who had a passionate sympathy with every underdog and a hatred 
of all those he called ‘bullies’. This was a fairly normal advent. Many 
writers begin that way, then if the great works don’t come they com- 
promise by trimming one or other of the minor talents to market 
need and get themselves a fox-hole on the publisher’s Parnassus 
which is a fairly comfortable muck-heap. Potts discovered he was ‘a 
poet who couldn’t write a poem’, Yet nearly thirty years later, in 
scorn of compromise he still lives the harsh life of the genius yet to be. 
You could cite this as a perfect example of the power of faith without 
works except that he no longer believes he can write good. 

By ‘good’ he means the best. There is no doubt that he can write 
well; he can write warmly, with tenderness. This is shown in his 
tributes to his friends George Orwell, Dylan Thomas, Margaret 
Gonly, Reg Groves and many others. The poet in him, and the 
pressures under which he lives meet in his frequent use of what one 
might call the prose ‘line’. ‘I have always been an odd man out 
among odd men out,’ or, ‘If I had to describe my life in one word, I 
should use the word loneliness twice.’ These epigrammatic sum- 
maries vary in quality. Having said a thing finely once, the author 
is compelled by the nagging of his predicament to say it again 
differently. The repetitions, the need of repetition, nevertheless 
belong to the book. In the emotional core of it, his unrequited love 
for a ‘Beatrice’, repeated efforts to put all his experience into one 
prose ‘line’ build up into a kind of hymn which is perhaps the 
shadow of the great poem he has always felt he had inside him. 

The immediate value of this book, for which we must read it, is 
that it forces a reconsideration of the state of failure. Success grabs 
at all of us at times — Paul Potts is the one that got away. Just to make 
us look at life like that for a moment is perhaps his first big win. 

JACK COMMON. 
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CRIME SHEET 


THE PROGRESS OF A CRIME. By Julian Symons. (Collins. 125. 6d.) 
A group of Teddy boys from a provincial city stab a rather pompous 
man to death on a nearby village green, and are arrested for the 
crime. A national daily newspaper, its proprietor and star reporters, 
the father of one of the accused (a passionate Labour partisan), the 
police, various barristers, and the owner and staff of the local news- 
paper all become involved, and there is eventually a trial, a con- 
viction, and further tragedy — all seen mainly through the eyes of a 
young local reporter. Intelligent, perceptive, and very interesting. 
Mr Symons’s best to date. 


THE SILENT HOSTAGE. By Sarah Gainham. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 135. 6d.) 

About a young English widow who goes to Jugoslavia, where her 
husband had been with the partisans in the war, for a rest, and finds 
that what with one male and one female Hungarian refugee, the 
police, various love affairs, violence, and murder, it is far from restful. 
Over-complicated and very confusing. 


A CLUE FOR CLUTHA. By Hugh Munro. (Macdonald. tos. 6d.) 
The Clydeside dockyards private detective, Clutha, starts to investi- 
gate the tangle behind the death of a young bulldozer driver in a 
small Ayrshire town, and turns up various unsavoury details, includ- 
ing murder. Fast-moving, readable. 


DEATH BY BEQUEST. By Freda Hurt. (Macdonald. tos. 6d.) 

A rather cosy story about a worthless young man prepared to com- 
mit murder to achieve an inheritance for his aunt which will then 
come to him and the thwarting of his ambitions by some nice 
youngish people, an elderly eccentric, and the police. Not very 
sophisticated but well worked out, with a good outer London back- 
ground. 


FOR YOUR EYES ONLY. By Ian Fleming. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 
Five short stories, featuring the one and only James Bond, who suc- 
ceeds — among other things — in cleaning up part of the drug traffic, 
and in solving a problem which had baffled N A T O Intelligence. 
Usual quota of remarkable marine specimens, millionaire-living, 
exotic latitudes, beautiful women, sadism, and so on — in short, the 
mixture as before. 


BUMP IN THE NIGHT. By Colin Watson (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 

A series of unexplained explosions —- which remove unlamented 
pieces of local statuary in a smallish town — are followed by an 
explosion which removes an also unlamented citizen of the town. 
Well worked out plot, good characters and atmosphere. The 
author’s determined humour palls at times, but is generally success- 
ful. 
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Margaret Irwin Y 
THAT GREAT LUCIFER 
A PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER RALEGH 
* This portrait, in its informed and careful excellence, is \ 
an utterly absorbing piece of work, beautifully written, 
shining with Miss Irwin’s good appreciation of its hero \ 
and feeding—as this kind of book should—one’s curio- 
sity to know more’ The Queen \ 
Illustrated 25s net q 
{ 
Elspeth Huxley 
A NEW EARTH 
AN EXPERIMENT IN COLONIALISM 
‘She looks at rural Kenya as a realistic, unsentimental Q 
observer who has the enormous advantage of knowing 
the land from the inside ... Mrs Huxley is as good at Q 
describing the scene as at analysing the people... No 
better book about contemporary Africa has been written Y 
by any living author’ The Times 
Illustrated with 56 photographs and 3 maps 30s net \ 
Goronwy Rees 
A BUNDLE OF SENSATIONS \ 
‘This is a genuine work of art that links disorder into q 
harmony ... rare blending of personal and historical 
perspectives ... This remarkable book is highly per- K 
sonal, yet characteristic of a generation. It will surely 
last’ The Listener q 
‘ Written with the utmost distinction’ The Times 
21s net \ 
‘ ( 
tactmea Chatto & Windus #asae 
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THE BAD DREAM. By Malcolm Gair. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Standard thriller about a respectable Canadian widower living in 
Scotland, with a good job and a small daughter, who inadvertently 
‘gets caught up in the affairs of a world-wide crooked organization — 
and in the end, and with help, defeats them. Unfortunately, every 
step is predictable a long way off. Above average, but disappointing 
after Mr Gair’s earlier books. 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By H. L. Lawrence. (Macdonald. 
12s. 6d.) 


A scientific thriller about a nice young man wanted by the police 
who stumbles (with an accidentally-acquired girl) on to a secret 
Government reservation, a curious, astute reporter who follows him, 
the ‘children of light’, atomic fall-out, and a vital Government 
secret. Fantasy, of course, but gripping. 


THE CASE OF THE RESTLESS REDHEAD. By Erle Stanley Gardner. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


The indefatigable Perry Mason clears a red-haired waitress and 
would-be actress first of stealing and then of murder. Various film 
types and their rich and not-so-rich friends make up the cast — plus 
the usual standbys, Della Street and Paul Drake. Goodish Gardner. 


GREAT STORIES OF DETECTION. Edited with an introduction by 
R. C. Bull. (Arthur Barker. 2535.) 


A bumper collection of short detective stories, beginning with Edgar 
Allan Poe and Wilkie Collins and going on through Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and G. K. Chesterton to Dorothy Sayers, Ellery Queen, 
Agatha Christie, Margery Allingham, Raymond Chandler — the lot. 
A good buy. 


DEAD OF SUMMER. By Josephine Gill (Macdonald. tos. 6d.) 


The banker-mayor of a small upstate New York town dies suddenly 
while on a fishing trip with friends, and his murder leads to further 
deaths before the killer is unmasked. A conventional whodunit, but 
lively, with an appealing heroine and love story. 


THE CHINESE GOOSE. By Helen Robertson. (Macdonald. tos. 6d.) 


A rather confused tale about a pub-keeper’s wife presumably killed 
by swans on the Kentish marshes and her eighteen-year-old London 
(Finsbury Park) cousin Lucy who gets curious and precipitates an 
inquiry into the death, more violence, and a solution. Good back- 
ground but otherwise rather dull. 
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£2,000,000 


Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and 
readily realisable. Davies Invest- 
ments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is 
assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. For the 
seventh year in succession a 
basic interest rate of 74% per 
annum has been paid. £100 is 
withdrawable on demand and 
the maximum notice for the 
largest sum is six months. No 
fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for 


any sum, with a minimum of 


£20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per 
annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so 
widely appreciated. If youwould 
like further details and audited 
Balance Sheet, please write to 
Investment Department TH., 
Davies Investments Limited, 
Bankers, Danes Inn House, 
265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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The Oxford Ibsen 
An Enemy of the People 
The Wild Duck 
Rosmersholm 


Translated and edited by 
J. W. MCFARLANE 


The first volume to be published of a 
complete translation of all Ibsen’s plays. 
Both scholarly and eminently suitable 
for reading or acting, the translations are 
accompanied by a critical Introduction, 
Ibsen’s draft material for the three 
plays, accounts of early performances, 
full Bibliography. 255 net 













Acting Editions (text of plays only) 
in paper covers: 

An Enemy of the People 

The Wild Duck 

Rosmersholm 55 net each 















THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 
Man-Eaters of 
Kumaon and 

The Temple Tiger 


JIM CORBETT 


With an Introduction by 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE 


The full text of two stories which are 
now among the classics of adventure. 
The Introduction includes some hither- 
to unpublished biographical material. 
8s 6d net 























Canadian Short 


Stories 


Selected with an Introduction by 
ROBERT WEAVER 


Though the best of the earlier writers 
are represented, the emphasis here is 
strongly contemporary, and this is the 
first anthology to include (in translation) 
some stories by French-Canadian 
writers. 8s 6d net 
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FALSE SCENT. By Ngaio Marsh. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

Glamorous but ageing and increasingly bad-tempered actress is 
murdered at her own fiftieth birthday party, with a stellar cast of 
theatrical personalities, devoted or hostile servants, and friends 
present. All solved quickly and competently by Inspector Roderick 
Alleyn. This is Miss Marsh’s twenty-first book, and she is going as 
strong as ever. 


THE SAVAGE STREETS. By William McGivern. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
A well-plotted thriller-novel set in American suburbia, dealing with 
some small boys terrorized by adolescent bullies from a less pros- 
perous area, fathers who meet violence violently and lawlessly, some 
convincing characters, and a highly melodramatic denouement — 
or series of denouements. Fast-moving and very well done, though 
Mr McGivern’s social philosophy often seems a bit woolly. 


MARJORIE BREMNER. 


We received seven completely correct solutions to the last Crossword Competition series, 
The prize of £10. 10s. has therefore been divided equally between R. K. Browne 
Mrs. N. Fisher, C. F. Hayden, Vernon Jennings, Mrs. E. McFee, D. P. M. 
Michael and S. E. Woods. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Forty-Two Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $7. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 





